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ROLAND 

A MASQUE. 



THE FIRMAMENT, 



ANGEL. 

How beautifiil is earth ! The morning sun 

Mounts the steep slope of heaven^ as if in* haste 

He rose to gaze upon his flower-decked Bride ; 

And now he overtops yon eastern hill ; 

And rock^ and tree^ and village spire are tipped 

With gold. Yon tranquil lake returns his smile^ 

Save where the shadow of the wood-crowned steep 

Sleeps on its surface^ motionless as death. 

The little stream that wanders to the lake. 

Yet ever turns and twines, as though 'twere loth 

To leave the flowers that g^evn its grassy inarg:e. 
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Gleams through its shelt'ring boughs in quivering 

•streaks^ 
And patches of intensest light. Methinks 
I hear the melody of many voices 
Moat upwards from the woods ; and one sweet voice 
Mounts higher than the rest^ and with a thrill 
Of gladness fills the air. O winged joy ! 
Art thou a spirit mounting up to heaven 
Upon a rushing tide of melody ? 
Or art thou Earth's sweet messenger, sent up 
To greet the Sun with a most joyous welcome ? 
A little heaven thou seemest in thyself. 
And Earth, methinks, is lovelier for thy sake. 

Sing on, blithe bird ! and may my gentle Bose, 
Whose sleep all night I guard, and whose bright 

dreams 
Each mom I carry with me up to heaven, — 
May she be never waken'd with a joy 
Less pure than thine; and may her guileless heart, 
like thy clear sparkling melody, arise 
Each morning, singing upwards to the skies. 

Now is the time, when in her gentle breast. 



Love^ like a timid bird^ shall build its nest ; 
For oft at fervid noon^ or close of day. 
In yonder solemn wood she loves to stTay ; 
Where I of late a youthful Bard have seen. 
Threading with footsteps slow the alleys green, 
And looking aye, as if in thought he chased 
Some phantom beauty, ne^er to be embraced. 
Should they but meet, how he in glad surprise 
Will start to see, as though fresh from the skies. 
And newly fashioned by God's bounteous hand. 
His bright ideal before him blushing stand ! 
And they will love — ^they who wiere formed to be 
One heart, one soul through all eternity. 
But now, in joyous haste, my lovely Rose, 
To greet. the mom, her lattice open throws; 
A ruddy sunbeam glances in the room. 
And with a smile rebukes its curtained gloom. 
Adown that sunbeam will I swiftly dart. 
And wake fresh music \n her gentle heart. 



A WOOD, 



ROLAND. — (AwaJdng from sleep,) 

Ah, would that I could dream for evermore ! 
Again have I beheld her, and her face 
Shone on me, sweet and placid as the moon ! 
She is my moon, and I no other heaven 
Can know, except the one in which she shines. 
Hand clasped in hand, we roamed along, or sat 
In vernal bowers with never-fading bloom 
Enwreathed. Her eyes, that swam in light, like stars, 
Poured their unfathomed meaning into mine. 
We needed not a word to tell our love ; 
Our deep, full hearts were wedded through onr eyes ; 
And we were blest. Yet all was but a dream ! 

My mother earth ! to thee I turn for solace ; 

For I am not forgetful of the womb 

Prom which I sprang. I come to thee in hope. 

And ask of thee the same maternal care 

To cheer this heart-void, thou wert wont to give. 

Oh, I have loved thee in thy every mood ! 

Thy hills, thy rocks, thy streams, thy drapery 



Of winter snows, and all thy summer flowers — 

Yea, all are dear to me, and day by day 

As I have roamed the wilds, companionless. 

Yet not devoid of love to man, nor yet 

Forgetful of the bond of common hopes 

And fears, that links this human world together. 

Thou hast not failed to fill mine eyes with beauty, 

And tranquillize my heart with calm, deep joy. 

But not, my Mother ! to one sense alone 

Dost thou a tribute offer : — thou dost spread. 

With ceaseless care, a banquet sweet for all, — 

A fragrance fills this quiet solitude, 

Breathed from ten thousand flowers, and upward 

mounts. 
Like a sweet incense, unto God. I draw 
It in with every breath, and send it forth 
Again in a most thankful prayer to Him, 
Whose presence is the joy I feel, whose love 
My life, whose power the sweet omnipotence 
Of light, that makes a rainbow of the world. 

Hark ! what a mounting throng of melodies 
From these green solitudes is shrilly poured ! 
The very winds are musical, and blow 
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Their organ tone* among the rough old treear, 
Tet^ like the dream I lately dreamt^ the joy 
And loveliness of earth must pass away. 
Man^ too, in whom the Godhead is revealed^ 
Not less must make acquaintance with decay 
And death. 

Oh ! ye fair flowers \ ye streams ! that glass 
The brightness of the summer skies, or, hid 
In forest glooms, your low-toned melody 
Blend with the everlasting bass that fills 
The solitudes ; and ye, glad winds ! that sing,. 
Or shout around the world unceasingly — 
Ye voices of the earth I — sweet voices tuned 
To harmony by holiest truth, and made 
To chant eartVs hidden secrets unto him> 
Whose listening soul is harmonised by love — 
Oh ! tell me, what is life> and why, on earth,. 
Death, like a shadow, ever follows birth ? 

A strangely mingled harmony of aU 
Sweet sounds, methinks, I hear within my soul,. 
As vague and sweet as some unfathomed thought 
Of heaven. Across my brain it seems to float. 
Anon, clear, icy,, shrill, like silver bells 
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That sound at stillest night, it cheerly swells ; 
Each tone is with a potent meaning fraught, 
And all its meaning in glad measure tells. 

(Voices of the Earthy singing.) . 

FLOWERS. 

We drink the light, we drink the light 
That gilds the eastern skies at mom, — 
All day drink we, then deep at night, 
LullM by the beetle^s drowsy horn. 
And as we thus, in laughing glee, 
The brightness quaff of summer skies. 
We sing to river, rock and tree. 
That beauty never — never dies. 

STREAMS. 

From sparry caves, from sparry caves 
We burst into the light of day ; 
Down green hill-sides we dash our waves ; 
O^er rocks we leap in stormy play ; 
And thus we ever onward rove. 
Thus ever dance beneath the sky ; 
Our gladness is the song of love,. 
And Love can never — never die ! 
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WINDS. 

Around the earthy around the earthy 
for ever listless — ever free. 
We chase the clouds in stormy mirth. 
Or gently fan the star-gemmed lea. 
And many a blithe song, as we rove. 
We warble to the earth and skies ; 
But, aye, the song that best we love. 
Is Freedom never — ^never dies. 

CHORUS. 

Death is but change, that seems to cast 
A mist, a shadow o^er the truth ; 
Gone is the shadow ; time is past. 
And all is bright, unending youth. 

ROLAND. 

The voices of the es^th declare that death 
Is but the breath of change — a floating mist 
That hides beneath its folds a sun-like truth. 
But why should that which is not, seem to be ? 
Why were we made to be the fools of sense, — 
To be for ever blown about, like chafi^. 
By the unmannered forces of the world ? 
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From some dim point ia time the conscious soul 
Commences with upsoaring wing its flight 
To God — the home and fountain of its being ; 
But save the changes that it passes through — 
Those clouds and shadows on its skyey path, 
Which are to it so many fleeting lives. 
So many deaths of habit, passion, thought. 
It nothing sees, or rightly understands ; 
And so mistakes the seeming for the real. 
Pleased with the dear deceits, it coins sweet names 
Of pleasant sound for errors that it loves. 
Shakes hands, at last, with Sin, as with a firiend. 
And then forgets its Maker. Such is life. 
Death next shuts out the vision of the world ; 
And through his dreary, unimagined night 
Leads on, perchance, to other scenes ; perchance. 
To other phantasies we dream not of. 

Thou plastic Force ! that ever toils unseen. 
For ever weaving foi: the Infinite 
A garment that befools our mortal sense. 
Approach ! and tell me what I am. Come forth 
From out thy darkness ! I would speak to thee. 
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There is a deep^ portentous calm throughout 

The solitude. How still ! The winds are hushed ; 

The birds have not a note, but hurriedly 

They seek the densest slLades ; and this lone stream, 

That wanders through the bosky dell beneath. 

Sounds as if feebly moaning through a void. 

Silent and drear as death. I feel an awe 

Of something I can neither name, nor yet 

Conceive ; for save a thin grey mist that waves, 

like a transparent veil of gauze, above 

The little stream, the eye beholds no change 

In all the lovely scene. The bright-hued flowers 

Gaze upwards with their wonted smile, like hopes 

That bud and blossom in a good man^s heart. 

And almost seem to wear the loveliness 

They gaze upon. Down look the tranquil skies, ^ 

Through countless fissures in the leafy roof. 

Upon the flowers, returning smile for smile. 

The mist grows dense and dark. How strangely now 
Its curling folds spread out above the trees ! 
It nods at me ! and becks ! and vaster still, 
And darker grows ! ^Tis not a mist I see ! 
It lives — a form of dreadful majesty ! 
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What meanest thou, and wherefore art thou here ? 
Dread Apparition ! why dost nod, and beck 
With such a fearful meaning? Speak to me ! 
Thy silence turns my very blood to ice ! 

APPARITION. 

The elements obey the spirit^s call. 

And therefore am I here. Declare thy will. 

ROLAND. 

Thy voice is like the sounding of the sea. 
When twilight deepens o^er the watery waste. 
And the dim waves dash sullenly against 
A cavemed shore. I almost dread to think 
What thou mayst be. 

APPARITION. 

The mind is over all, — 
Is nature^s monarch, and should know no fear. 

ROLAND. 

Whole firmaments of stars blaze in thine eyes ! 
The everlasting hills, whose shattered peaks 
Have battled with ten thousand thousand storms. 
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Upon thy brows frown in the solemn hush 
Of power ! Thy head props up the highest heaven I 
Thy feet^ methinks^ are down in deepest hell : 
I feel that thou art God^ and worship thee. 

APPARITION. 

Eise ! — stand erect, and tremble not. Wouldst thou 
Adore a shadow, and forget the being 
Who is all life and power? I am not God. 

ROLAND. 

What art thou then ? 

APPARITION. 

I am the harmony 
Of soul and sense made visible — ^the light 
And darkness of the world — the unity 
Of great and small — of all created good 
And all imagined ill,^— all this am I, 
And more. 

ROLAND. 

I cannot understand thy words. 
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APPARITION. 

Because thou dost not hear the harmonies 

That everlastingly within me swell, 

Nor see the sun I hold in my right hand. 

ROLAND. 

I nothing hear, save thy deep sealike voice. 
Nought see but vastness and eternal change ; 
For thou art many changing forms in one. — 
Thy lineaments, like wreaths of smoke, dilate. 
Grow dim, and disappear, while others take 
Their place, then pass away, and are no more. 
Is this thy life ? 

APPARITION. 

All this is nature^s life. 

ROLAND. 

Has it no other object then than change ? 
And art thou meaningless as blank decay. 
The echo of no truth ? 

APPARITION. 

When God conceived 
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The universe, I sprang to life ; the sign 

And symbol of the mighty truth He thought. 

And hence the truth of Gk>d is hid in me ; 

And whoso would obtain that truth, must ope 

The eyes and ears of his indwelling soul. 

To catch the inspiration that like light. 

Or sweetest music, flows from all things ; and 

His heart must be a mirror to reflect 

The everlasting love that dwells in me. 

But whoso views me with his eyes alone 

Sees nothing but unending change — dark, dread, 

And purposeless ; for when the mighty word 

'^ Let nature live,^* re-echoed through all space. 

And I arose to fill the boundless void, 

A shadow passM before mine eyes, whose name 

Was TIME. Then God within my left hand placed 

Ten thousand thunderbolts, and bade me hurl 

Them at the shadow. Swift as a tempest-blast 

That from the west flies howling o^er the sea. 

Time fled through space. My bolts along his track 

Flew hissing, marking all his strides 

With signs and wonders wrought in heaven. Thus 

Time 
Commenced; thus through the void he flies. 
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Pursued for ever by the thunderbolts 
Of change. 

ROLAND. 

And thus the shoreless universe 
Is but a time-piece, and the mighty aim 
Of thine existence but to wind it up, 
And fix the boundaries of days, and months, 
And swift revolving years. 

APPARITION. 

Such is OTie aim 
Of my existence, not the only aim. 

ROLAND. 

And yet, methinks, the wisest use we make 

Of time, is to forget it either was. 

Or is, and let it slip unnoticed by. 

The soul can never know her purer life. 

When time or change is present in her thoughts. 

Oh ! it has been a joy to me at close 

Of day, when earth was steeped in quietness. 

Along green, shadowy lanes to roam, or track 

The winding course of some bright, low- voiced stream. 
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Communing with myself; and oh ! how oft, 

At times like these, has some vast, wordless thought 

Been kindled, like a flame, within my soul — 

A bright flame burning upwards unto heaven. 

And filling me with its infinitude ! 

Then have I seemed to quit this breathing flesh. 

And lose myself in God. The great, round world. 

With all it holds, — joys, vanities, and crimes. 

Have vanished from me, like an idle dream. 

And I have felt the unadultrate-life 

Of mind. Time then has folded up his wings ; 

And ages, like the passing of a shadow, 

Might have rolled by me, yet should I have been 

Unconscious of their flight. Hence have I deemed 

That what is life to our indwelling spirit. 

Is death to time and change. 

APPARITION. 

And thou art right. 

ROLAND. 

Yet truths, like these, are laughed at by the world. 
Men shape their faith to suit the eye, or ear ; 
Weigh truth as they weigh cheese, and test its yalue 
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By its capacity to fill the stomach. 

APPARITION. 

Do not abuse the world ; for ^tis the mask 
Of an eternal truth. 

ROLAND. 

God knows I love 
The world, and all its thoughtless denizens. 
Men cannot feed on thought. Their chiefest good 
Is, therefore, through a strong necessity. 
That which the body best can grasp, and turn 
To flesh and blood — ^its vital elements. 
The spirit thus becomes a slave to sense ; 
Yet e^en in servitude the mind grows strong. — 
The very fetters it is forced to wear 
Help with their weight to strengthen all its limbs ; 
And so, I sometimes think, 'twill grow and grow 
In power, till it has gathered strength enough 
To free itsdf ; then, with a giant^s force, 
'Twill snap its bonds, and standing up erect 
Amid God^s glorious sunshine, send a shout 
Of liberty around the world, so loud 
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That every tyranny will rock and reel 
Into a nameless grave. This I believe ; 
For I have faith in man. 

APPARITION. 

Thy faith is mine> 
Or thou hadst never seen me here, or gazed 
IJpon the sun that glows in my right hand. 

ROLAND. 

Not yet have I beheld that sun. 

APPARITION. 

Full soon 
Thou shalt, if only thou art brave enough 
At heart to view the terrors hid in me. 

ROLAND. 

I\e that within me now that knows no fear. 
Unmask thy terrors ; I will gaze at them. 
Though they are horrible as deepest hell. 

APPARITION. 

Thy mind has now o'ertopped the magnitude 
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That fills thine eyes. ^Tis well. Look ! I have 

stretched 
My hand o^er thee. What now dost thou behold ? 

ROLAND. 

Dim, shapeless cloud-forms past me whirling fly ; 
My brain grows dizzy as I gaze at them; 
The red bolts hiss, and crack, and crash along, 
And where they strike, unending ruin spreads. 
I gaze upon a boundless plain, a gulf 
Lies in its midst, towards which the cloud-forms roll. 
And in it sink, and never more are seen. 
Whole empires pass away, — ^the yawning gulf 
Takes all ; and ever gapes for more. " On, on," 
A stem voice cries : — ^It is the voice of Time. 
Sighs, groans, and curses make reply, yet still 
The voice cries " On ! " while Desolation claps 
Her hands, and howls her triumph in the ears 
Of lank Despair. I shudder ! for her voice 
Is like an icy wind that all night long 
Shrills through the crannies of grey, barren rooks 
Where life has never been. Remove thy hand. 
Or strike me into nought. For how can I 
Behold the death of all that man holds dear — 
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The death of fame^ of power, of friendship, love. 

And e'en the soul-ennobling memory 

Of chaste, mild virtues and heroic deeds. 

Yet wish to live ? Oh, that this life were quenched I 

APPARITION. 

The vision of a thousand years has passed 
Before thine eyes, and now behold the sun. 

ROLAND. 

O Night ! O Parent of the bright-eyed Day ! 

Hadst thou not spread thy shadowy wings across 

The world, we never should have known the stars I 

And had not sorrow visited the heart. 

The brightness of full many a starlike joy 

Had never been revealed. From out thy womb 

Comes the bright laughing morn to cheer the world : 

E'en so, from out mine inward night the sun 

Of hope arises, and with golden ray 

My future gilds. Thus am I reconciled 

To life. More brightly glows the sun ; and lo ! 

The floating clouds now bathe themselves in light. 

And multiply the glories of the sun. 

The hues they wear are but the varied modes 
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In which the over-ruling Love delights 

To manifest itself. The mighty world 

And all its changes are Love's masquerade. 

I now perceive the everlasting truth 

That is the moulding spirit of the world. 

I feel it in myself, and every sense, 

Purged of its mortaTgrossness, feasts upon 

The harmony and beauty of the world. 

Strange tones of mystic melody float through me. 

Like fragments of some wondrous song, too vast 

To be endured. Oh, for a harp and voice. 

That I might fill the round world with their echoes ! 

I am too full of joy ! Remove thy hand. 

Or give me power to shout my gladness forth. 

APPARITION. 

Henceforth art thou a poet ; and the great work 
That lies before thee now is to convert 
Thy life into a wordless poem. The power 
So sbalt thou have, to tell the truth to men, 
And make them love it for its own sweet sake. 
God will assist thee in the mighty task : 
Nay, has he not already oped thine eyes 
And ears to the surpassing loveliness 
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Of that divinest form of truth whose name 
Is love? — that everlasting unity 
And measureless intelligence whose robe 
Is the vast universe? But not alone 
Through clouds^ and skies^ and stars^ and snow- 
capped hills^ 
And summer flowers^ shalt thou communion hold 
With the all-shaping soul : — she whom thou oft 
Hast seen in dreams^ yet never couldst embrace^ 
Waits with her heart wide open to receive thee. 
And through her love shalt thou thyself become 
A song of love, and so approximate, 
Like an upsoaring lark, to heaven, and grow 
Into a fair and pure humanity; 
But look above, and tell me what thou seest. 

ROLAND. 

I nothing see, except a snow-white dove. 
That high above me circles round and round. 
As though it knew not where to shape its flight. 

APPARITION. 

It is no dove thou gazest at, my child. 
But an embodied chastity, which bids. 
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Thy soul be spotless as its own white wings. 
And now farewell. I leave thee to thyself 
To fkshion with courageous heart and mind 
Thy future life. From thee alone must come 
The will to mount ; from God alone the power. 

.(Disappears.) 

ROLAND. (After a pause,) 

My brain is thronged with dreams^ and strange^ wild 

thoughts 
Condense themselves into a solid form 
That speaks to me^ as though it had a life 
Beyond myself. Anon^ that form^ like mist 
Beneath the sun, fades slowly from my view, 
And once again this leafy solitude 
Resumes its wonted aspect; once again 
The little forest flowers lift up their eyes 
To gaze in mine, and the low melody 
Of quivering leaves through the long avenues 
Floats dreamily, and whispers to the heart 
Of rest and quietness. Would that my soul 
Had rest. — Ah, would that I could know myself! 
God ! in thy mercy teach me what I am. 
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AN APARTMENT, 



MOBELAND. 

The spirit of thy mother^ my sweet child. 
Beams from |hine eyes, and as I gaze at thee^ 
It almost seems as if some long-lost joy 
Made music in my soul as sad and sweet 
As that, which, wakened by the pensive wind. 
All night goes sighing through some forest old. 
Where not another sound o£ life is heard. 

ROSE. 

Ah ! wherefore should the heart grow sick because 

Of death? Didst thou not long since say to me 

That nothing true or lovely ever dies ; 

But, like a flower transplanted by the hand 

Of one that loved it to a richer soil. 

Doth only leave the spot in which 'twas bom 

To put on purer beauty in the skies? 

And I believed thee, father; and whene'er 

I think of her who gave me birth, and sigh. 

Or whisper to myself the name of mother, 

I look above, where all is bright and pure ; 
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And feel that she is there. Two stars are there 

That seem more beautiful than all the rest ; 

And these I call her eyes ; for oh ! they beam 

Whole floods of love into mine inmost soul. 

My mother is to me a part of heaven^ 

And blends with all that is most lovely there. 

I do not know what voice she had on earth ; 

I was so young, thou knowest, when she died. 

But often at decline of day I seem 

To hear sweet music floating from the west — 

Bight from the golden west it comes, and makes 

A melody of all my heart. I say 

It is a voice that calls me to herself; 

And so, in my fond reverie I seem 

To float across that golden sea that floods 

The sky; — away — away, light as a wind 

That scarcely ripples some wide-spreading lake, 

I float into the deep immensity. 

The music all around me and above. 

Until I seem to reach a far-oflf isle 

That gems the yellow sea, and there upon 

The golden beach a form of beauty stands 

That welcomes me with out-stretched arms ; but ere 

I feel the pressure of her fond embrace. 
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I starts alas ! and find myself on earth ; 

But thou art weeping — father, thou art weeping ! 

MORBLAND. 

Alas ! my child, this human heart of ours — 

This warm, fond, loving human heart, is not 

A fit companion for the lofty soul. — 

The one on wings of joy mounts up to heaven. 

Seeks for a dwelling-place among the stars. 

And makes the imknown bright with sun-like hopes. 

The other dwells delightedly on earth ; 

Holds converse with the summer flowers, or links 

Itself unto another kindred heart. 

And deems it then enjoys enough of heaven. 

Its sweet companion heart at length is chilPd 

By death, and then it breaks. But I will check 

This human weakness, and, like thee, look up. 

And listen for thy mother's voice among 

The stars. 

ROSE. 

Would I had known her ere she died ! 
Then had her image ever dwelt in me. 
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And I had known if that most gentle face 
I see in dreams were beautiful as hers. 

MOEELAND. 

She died ere thou hadst learnt to lisp her name ; 
But neither pain^ nor the cold touch of death 
Could wean her gentle loving heart fipom thee. 
Once she awoke from a long troubled sleep. 
And round her gazed with a beseeching look. 
As if she sought for something 'mongst the crowd 
Of sorrowing faces bending o'er her couch. 
I knew her want, and held thee up to view, 
A sweet smile overspread her thin pale face ; 
She raised her arms, then dropt them down again. 
Her lips just moved ; a sigh was all we heard. 
It was her last ; for she had died, my child«, 
As I believe, while blessing thee. 

ROSE. 

My Mother ! 
Oh ! my heart-cherished Mother ! Dost thou still 
Remember me? Death could not quench the love — 
The holy love that made thee beautiful 
And kindred unto heaven. My heart is full 
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Of thee, and day and night sings hymns to thee. 
Oh ! thou hast not forgot thine only child ; 
But, though unseen, dost visit me, to guard 
My steps by day, and hold sweet intercourse 
With my unfettered soul in dreams by night. 

I (A dove flies in at the open window, and after flutter- 

I ing round the room, settles on her bosom,) 

See, father, she has sent me this from heaven ! 

n 

% How white its plumage ! what a lovely bird ! 

i" I half believe Fve seen it once before, 

\ Long — long ago, in some far sunny land 

I Where neither sin nor crime were ever known. 

\ The angels called it Innocence, and said, 

1 That none should own it, save the Soul of Love ; 

\ For love is love no longer, when the dove 

f Of innocence has fled. 

I 

^ MORELAND. 

% 

t Thou dreamest, child. 

;; And yet that dove is surely Innocence 

jj 

n Upon the breast of Love ; for never heart, 

M 

S I think, was half so full of love as thine. 
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ROS£. 

Dost thau believe the soul had conscious life 

In heaven, ere it was doomed to mate with earth ? 

MOBELAND. 

^Tis hard, my sweet child, to conceive how beings 
Angelic can descend. All that is pure 
Mounts up to mingle with the Deity. 

ROSE. 

And yet it sometimes seems to me, as though 

The memory of some purer life than this 

Were present in my soul; and feelings, thoughts, 

And hopes, and deep unutterable truths 

Pass through me, like the glances of a sun 

I once have seen, but know not where, or when. 

We never know a truth, till it is found 

Within ourselves, and then we recognise 

At once its fitness, and embrace it, like 

A long-lost Mend. All truth, methinks, is stored 

Within the soul, and is the boundless wealth 

Of an eternity of thoughtful life. 

He, therefore, who looks deepest in himself. 

Discovers deepest truths, for they are his 
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By right divine^ and never had he missed 
Their presence in his soul, had not the dull 
And heavy weight of his mortality 
Induced forgetfiilness. 



||; MORELAND. 

i Alas ! my child^ 

Thy reason scorns too much our mother earth ; 
So borrows from imagination wings, 
And soars above the clouds till it is lost. 
Truth is not found, \mt formed within the soul, 

^ And deep within us lie the moulds of all 

1} We own as truth, but not the truth itself. 

Our reason, conscience, feeling are the moulds, 

Or we may call these three indwelling powers 

So many harpstrings, mute till played upon, — 

Ourselves the harp, and truth the melody 

That flows from us, when with a gentle force 

The hand of God doth touch our being. All thoughts 

I All feelings, all desires, and all sweet hopes. 

That thus are made to float about the heart 

Like music, till the listening soul grows mute 

i With ecstacy, for us are holy truths, 

i' 

I And we acknowledge them at once without 

. i; 

If 



/ 
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A murmur or a doubt ; for they are tones 

That represent the pure humanity 

Which God himself has planted in the breast. 

And which must ever be our only test 

Of truth. He^ therefore, who impairs by deeds 

Of hate, by malice, falsehood, or deceit. 

That pure humanity, will hear no more 

The voice of godlike truth, or if he hear it. 

Will start, grow pale, mistake it for the cry — ► 

The war-cry of an enemy, and so 

Will strive to stop his ears, that he may glide 

With greater comfort downwards into hell. 

Oh, my sweet child, 'tis love that purifies. 

And breathes upon the soul the melody 

Of truth. Love is our god of light, and like 

The bright Apollo of old times, both sweeps 

The sounding lyre, and bends the fatal bow. 

With one she makes all truth a melody 

That charms the pure of heart ; but with the other 

She shoots at those who shun her holy presence. 

And truth to them becomes a keen barbed arrow 

That rankles in their hearts. 



If 



j ROSE. 

r; Then will I teach 

t: My heart to love all things my eyes behold, 

3" 

Both here on earth, and in those boundless skies. 
That, like a silent and most earnest love, 

I Clasp the whole world in an embrace that lasts 

ff; For ever. Oh, how bright, how pure is love ! 

:' And how creative ! making for itself 

^ A heaven where'er it dwells. I do not think, 

3 A desert place exists in all the world, 

U That love would fail to beautify. Its flowers 

S'"i Are all the virtues of the heart — Sweet hopes, 

J Sweet feelings, and desires that upwards send 

H 

|| A cloud of incense to the gates of heaven. 

il And there are beauties in the realm of love 

•| Which, were they only visible, would be 

I Like stars that tremble through infinitude, 

|i| Or like some inland sea beneath the moon, 

if Or like a range of lofty-mountain-peaks 

^ That, tinted with the roseate hues of mom, 

, Shoot upwards into the calm depths of heaven. 

|j , Oh ! in my spirit, I have seen, long — long 

Ago, a world whose only sun is love, 
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Whose hills, and streams, and flowers are rays of love. 
And it is purer, lovelier far than ours. 

MORELAND. 

Thou art, in truth, imagination's child ; 

And were thy spirit freed from taint of earth, 

And had it not another world to dwell in, 

Save that bright dream-land which itself creates, 

Thou wouldst possess a paradise, as full 

Of beauty as the wintry skies of stars; 

But we were never formed to feed on thought. 

Nor can we reach the good, if we despise 

The links that chain us to this lower world. 

The path of duty, which will also prove. 

At last, the only path that leads to heaven. 

Is stretched across the hard and stony earth. 

And not along the golden-tinted clouds. 

See ! thy poor dove would win thee back to earth. 

So mutely does it supplicate for food. 

ROSE. 

Ah, thou art thoughtfuller than I ! Poor bird ! 
I had forgotten thee ; but thou shalt have 
c 



f 
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Food^ quietness^ and rest for this one night. 
And when the flash of morning tints the skies^ 
Once more shalt thoii enjoy the liberty 
Of the unbounded air. 

MOBELANB. 

Gk), my sweet child. 
And when thy gentle office is performed, 
Betum to me, and let me hear once more 
That pleasant song thy mother loved so well. 
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SPACE. 

ANGEL. 

Hark ! how the rushing orbs sing as they fly ! 

Each planet is a winged harmony^ 

And hymns unceasingly the truth of God. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

A grander strain is breathed by all the stars. 
Oh ! I have listened to their melodies, 
Till almost I have seemed myself to be 
The breathing spirit of their soul-like music. 

FIRST ANGEL. 

The universe is God^s great harp, from which 
He strikes such harmony as He alone 
Can hear in all its fulness. We but catch 
Such parts as nigh us float, while the great hymn 
Of life and motion fills the limitless. 
And is to us a silence infinite. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

The hymn thou speakest of is love ; and love 
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Is the unbounded life and truth of God ; 
Hut whither art thou shaping now thy flight? 

FIRST ANGEL. 

To the ring'd orb of Saturn I am bound, 

That yonder at Orion's starry foot 

Hangs out his light. Wilt thou accompany me? 

SECOND ANGEL. 

;My destination is the earth. 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Alas! 
My sister, His a sinful spot. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

Yet God 
Doth love it well, and clothes its hills and plains 
With beauty scarce less bright than th^t of heaven. 

FIRST ANGEL. 

But what, my sister, is thy mission there ? 
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SECOND ANGEL. 

Hast thou not heard Etheria now doth live 
On earthy and wears the likeness of a maid^ 
Whose name is Rose ? 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Full often have I heard 
The story told in heaven ; ^twas also said 
She is ordained to wed a youthful poet, 
That earth may be more closely linkM with heaven. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

Alas ! that prying monster, Death, has wormed 
The secret out, and even now is on 
His way to hell to tell it to the damned. 
I go to warn the maid in dreams by night 
Of the impending danger. 

FIBST ANGEL. 

Say no more; 
But haste thee on thy way on wings of light. 
Lest the swart fiends with sulphrous breath should 

blight 
The tender bud just opened to the day. 
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HELL. 

SUPERIOR DEMONS — (Singing in concert,) 
Upwards, Chief! on fiery pinion. 

Hissing, like a rocket, fly ; 
Win from heaven thy lost dominion ; 

Preedom^s foe again defy. 
We will follow at thy back. 
As along the lightning's track 
Follows swift the thunder-crack. 

Like the polar-lights red-streaming, 

Let thy banners flash afar ; 
From thine eyes, like bale-fires gleaming. 

Shed contagions, blights, and war. 
Then shall Mercy hide her face. 
And thy burning path through space 
Horror and black ruin trace. 

Thou art Lord o'er half creation ; 

Worlds and stars acknowledge thee. 
O'er all the rest spread devastation. 

In the name of Liberty. 
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We will follow at thy back. 
As along the lightmng's track 
Follows swift the thunder-crack. 

INFERIOR DEMONS — (Singing in concert,J 

The fires of hell 
With thundrous roar 
Of freedom tell 
For evermore — 
Freedom to live 
UncheckM by law; 
Freedom to give 
A torrent's flow 
To every sin 
That stirs the breast. 
To all within 
That hateth rest. 

Ye burning coals ! 
Make hot helFs fires : — 
They are the soul's 
Unchecked desires. 
Gape wide, ye caves ! 
Unfathomed, drear. 
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For ye are graves 
To coward fear. 
And ye, black rocks I 
Frown on ; for ye 
Are strength that mocks 
At tyranny. 

Thou wert the firsts 
O Prince of hell ! 
The pride accurst 
Of heaven to quell ; 
To vanquish wrong. 
To set us free. 
And wake the song 
Of liberty. 
Hence fadeless bays 
To thee we bring ; 
And hymn thy praise ; 
And hail thee king. 

MOLOCH. 

So thou art then resolved to visit earth ? 
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LUCIFEK. 

And wherefore should I not ? 

MOLOCH. 

The villanies 
Of earth are ever linked to cowardice. 
Its rogues, though countless as the stars of heaven, 
Are void of proper stamina and depth. 
True, they delight to waltz with sin, while life 
Is warm about their hearts ; but when grim Death 
Steals slyly with a mocking leer behind 
Their backs, and, bailiff-like, gives them a tap 
Upon the shoulder, how their courage fails ! 
They quail, and shrink, afi&ighted at themselves. 
And howl to heaven for mercy, or for grace. 
Like hounds at midnight baying to the moon. 
I never knew a thorough devil yet 
That came from earth, save one. 

LUCIFEB. 

And who was he ? 

MOLOCH. 

Oh ! he was such a pleasant gentleman. 
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None could have guessed the colour of his heart. 

His manners were as smooth as polished steely 

And just about as cold — nay somewhat colder. 

Thou oft hast seen huge floating hills of ice 

Amid those watery wastes^ that^ round the poles 

Of earth, in unexplored and dreary vastness 

Roll their tumultuous waves ; and oft hast marked. 

How like upshooting spires of coloured flame. 

Those hiUs appear, when the vast sun, with orb 

One half concealed below the verge of heaven, 

Looks through them far across the heaving main? 

Just such a block of ice in human form 

Was my most polished friend ; his very heart 

Was ice, and never knew the warmth of love. 

Or sympathy, nor held a grain of soil 

For mercy, or meek charity to grow 

And blossom in. Yet was he deemed on earth 

A proper gentleman ; was courted much. 

And much admired by those he strove to please ; 

For well he understood the happy art 

Of making all delighted with themselves. 

Which is the essence of true courtesy. 

And broad highway to fortune, and the world's 

Esteem. Few hated him ; for though he made 
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Revenge his god, and never in his heart 

Forgave an insult, or an injury. 

He masked his wickedness with such sweet smi]es. 

And toilM through life with such a cunning malice. 

That even his victims blessed him while his hand 

Was clawing at their hearts. At length he died. 

And of his own accord came down to hell. 

And sometimes I have thought these fires since then 

Have lost a little of their former heat. 

I could not overlook his many merits, 

So he became my confidential scribe. 

LUCIFER* 

I honour all the lords of earth; for though 
They hate my name, me do they truly love. 
And so, poor fools ! they give me pleasant names ; 
Then do my work with an untroubled conscience. 
Some call me Pleasure ; some Divinity ; 
Wealth am I named by some ; by others Power; 
The cunning Statesman calls me Policy ; 
The Warrior dips his hand in human gore. 
And with his dripping fingers proudly writes 
A long despatch in which he names me Glory. 
By Monarchs I am nick-named Bight Divine ; 
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By Gamblers Luck ; by all men Self-Regard ! 

Thus white- washed with the froth of words, I am 

A welcome guest in all societies. 

Sometimes I sit with grave and potent Senators, 

Inventing new economies to rob 

The poor, and give a pittance to the rich. 

At other times, perchance, I sit alone, 

And for the people write theology. 

How thou wouldst laugh to see me thus engaged ! 

To view the sanctity that overspreads 

My countenance, as line flows after line. 

From my inspired goose-quill, of most profound 

Divinity. — I prove that all earth's tyrannies 

Are God-ordained ; that men err grievously. 

And are abhorr'd of Gt)d, who fail to make 

Their priest wet-nurse to their immortal souls ; 

And all my falsehoods I so interweave 

With truth divine, that they appear like truth. 

And men receive them as the word of God. 

MOLOCH. 

Hark ! Prince, the howling of yon human souls. 



LUCIFER. 

Hush — they are crying to the Ancient One. 

LOST SOULS. 

Our punishment^ O Lord ! is greater far 
Than we can bear. We see no end — no end 
For evermore to this embracing hell. 

VOICE. 

The eye that looks through flame can see nought else 

But flame ; and when the spirit makes despair 

Its telescope^ it sees an endless night. 

Yet nought is endless, save the holy truth 

That is the substance increate of life 

And beauty. But ere ye can know this truth, 

And so be conscious of its blissfulness, 

Ye first must climb, with an adventurous zeal 

The hill whose broad base rests upon the floor 

Of hell, and whose proud summit, like a prayer 

Sent upwards by the yearning heart to heaven. 

Is lost among the never-sleeping stars. 

MOLOCH. 

Dost hear the Ancient One ? One might conclude 
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From such half promises^ that thou and I 

Were doomed to hold pahn-branches in our hands^ 

And practise psahn-tunes 'mongst the saints in heaven. 

LUCIFEB. 

And, sometimes I believe it will be so. 

MOLOCH. 

So do not I — ^no j I would not exchange 
The liberty of hell for all the joys 
Of heaven. 

LUCIFER. 

There is no liberty in hell ; 
What seems as such is but a hollow cheat. 
None can be free, save those who tvill the truth, 
And thus exist in harmony with God. 
Besides, thou kuowest not, my friend, what thou 
Mayst wish for in the time to come. We do 
Not make ourselves, nor plant one hope, desire, 
Or passion in this being of ours; but what 
We are, is by a power above ourselves — 
A boundless power that wraps us round and round. 
And holds us in itself, like motes i'th sun. 
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Whatever harmonizes with our being 

We deem a truth ; but lo ! we change, like smoke ; 

And so to-day's heart-cherished truth becomes 

To-morrow's lie. At present thou dost find 

Thy chiefest good in sin; because thy being 

Is, like a bog, brimful of rottenness ; 

But only let the purifying breath 

Of God blow through thee, and the sin that charms 

Thy senses now will prove thy chiefest curse. 

MOLOCH. 

I have a will, I hope ? 

LUCIFER. 

A will ! ha, ha ! 
Yes ! all have power to will whatever they choose ; 
But can they will the choice ? There is the rub ! 
The will is servant to the choice; and choice 
Arises from our being's necessities. 
Which none have power to add to, or diminish ; 
For He whose mighty hand created them. 
And planted them within the heart, or mind. 
Obeys no will but one, and 'tis his own. 
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MOLOCH. 

Why, thou wouldst make us all mere dead machines ! 

LUCIFER. 

Within mine inmost heart I hope and trust 
We are machines ; for then we all may rest 
Assured that He, who sets our wheels in motion. 
Will lead us to the truth, (Himself being truth,) 
And bless us all at last ; but if our wills 
Be really free, then are we all without 
A guiding law, and hence may all become 
Whatever chance can make us ; for free will , 
In finite beings, if rightly understood. 
Is but another name for hooded chance. 
And chance doth mean a world without a God. 
But we must end our conference now ; for, lo ! 
Swifi; as a comet comes our cousin Death. 

MOLOCH. 

Which way ? I see him not. 

LUCIFER. 

Look to the left. 
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Through yonder gaping mountain-rift far o'er 
The plain beyond, and tell me what thou seest. 

MOLOCH. 

I see a something like a driving mist ! 

A tower-like form sways to and fro behind ; 

And now I see the reeling form is Death ; 

The everlasting fires are blazing through 

His fleshless ribs ! But what can be th« mist ? 

LUCIFER. 

It is a host of human souls which Death 
Is driving here. 

MOLOCH. 

How swift they sweep along ! 

LUCIFER. 

Swift flies the soul, when once it starts for hell ! — 
It ever deems itself a long way off. 
And dreams of heaven amid the very flames ; 
But soon it wakes, and then in blank surprise 
It stares around, and shrieks in utter woe. 
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FORE SHAD OWING S, 



BOSE. 

My brother writes not yet, though long ago 
He must have reached the fatal Indian shore — 
That grave of thousands, who, while living, sought 
To snatch red honour from the grasp of death. 
And wear it, like a jewel, on their breast. 

MORELAND. 

I trust a father's prayers will follow him. 

And be a potent blessing and defence. 

He has a noble soul, and war and strife 

Will brighten what in him is virgin gold. 

Yet, would that he were here ! that he might gaze 

On yonder sky, and learn the majesty 

Of peace. A scene like this might well prepare 

The soul to listen to the voice that shouts 

For ever through the silences of heaven. 

Informing us of truths that make the earth 

And all its honours seem too small and poor. 

How peaceful is the night ! The saintly moon 

Looks downward from the starry solitudes 
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Upon the sleeping woods and round hill tops 

So placidly, that one might almost deem 

The earth had made a lasting peace with heaven. 

And so slept on in deep security. 

Without a single care upon her brow. 

The great world is at rest, and nought she seems 

To mirror unto moon, and sky, and star. 

Except her own untroubled loveliness. 

I love the night, because, when all else sleeps. 

My soul is most awake, and imderstands 

Its God-like nature best ; — immensity 

Seems then unfolded to my view — I grow 

In vastness, and begin in truth to feel 

A sense of immortality. The night 

Was surely made for worship and for love ; 

Its silence speaketh audibly of God ; 

For silence unto God is near akin. 

Divinest truths are ever hushM as death ; 

We feel them here, deep — deep within the heart. 

Like vast indwelling seas of melody ; 

But when we seek to give them voice, we pause. 

Look inwards, and grow mute ; for then we know 

The infinite is stirring in our breasts — 

The God-fraught infinite that has no voice. 
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How silent are the stars ! how hushed the moon f 

And yon unmeasured void that round the world 

Draws its infinitude^ how still ! how mute ! 

Truth dwells in them that has no voice^ yet makes 

Unceasing melody within the heart ; 

Their breathless stillness is its only language. 

The mighty ocean^ when it raves and roars^ 

Speaks not its grandest truth, or if the soul. 

While yet the tempest howls in fury round us. 

Drink in that truth, we hear no more the din 

Of winds and waves, but in a trance of joy. 

And with our human senses laid asleep. 

We stand amid the silence of the truth. 

But thou art pale, my child; the cool night-wind 

Is chilling thee. 

ROSE. 

Alas ! thy language seems 
To draw so vast a shadow round my soul, 
That I am lost in it, and find no friend 
In all its boundlessness. Oh ! speak to mc 
Of truth, as Jesus spake ; for I am sad 
At heart, and need the solace of a love 
My soul can comprehend — a love like thine ; 
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For thou dost love me, father. 

MOBELAND. 

God knows, my heart 
Is full of love for thee ; and may I taste 
Of joy no more, if ever I forget 
God's priceless blessing, when he^gave me thee ! 
But wherefore art thou sad ? 

BOSE. 

Last night I dreamt 
A fearful dream. It haunts me still. Methought 
I wandered up and down our little garden. 
Some floweret seeking, I could nowhere find. 
The morning sun was peering through the boughs ; 
And high up in the sky the merry lark 
Was turning all its gladness into music. 
Yet such a sad foreboding stilled my heart, 
As made me inly silent as yon moon 
That overlooks the sleeping woods, and up 
And down, and to and &o I moped, and moaned. 
Gazing at every opening flower I passed. 
Then turning wearily away. At length. 
It seemed to me it was no flower I sought. 
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But my poor dove that had been lost for years ; 
And then again methought my dove was not. 
In truth, a dove at all, but a young girl. 
So beaming with unconscious loveliness. 
That I had named her Innocence, and loved 
Her with a sister's fondest love. Anon, 
The village bells rang out a merry peal. 
And I bethought me ^twas her marriage-day ; 
So up the little mound of stones I climbed. 
That rises near our garden-gate, o'er-run 
With creeping plants ; — that little mound 
On which the yellow rock-rose shews in June 
Its wrinkled face, and wistfully I gazed 
Adown the narrow lane so green, so still. 
So gently winding to the ancient church. 
Expecting soon to see the white-robed bride — 
Young Innocence, upon her homeward way. 
In vain I gazed. — A thick mist passed before 
My eyes ; and when it cleared away, methought 
I stood amid a wide and empty waste. 
The dull, grey twilight deepening all around. 
No star was twinkling in the arch of heaven ; 
And not a tree, or plant, or shrub relieved 
The weary sameness of the level plain ; 
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But earth and sky were lifeless, dim, and drear — 

A vast and shadowy grave, in which, methought. 

So dread a silence reigned, that God Himself 

Seemed absent there. With painful straining eyes, 

I strove to pierce the dusky void, when, lo ! 

A something I beheld that neared, and neared. — 

At first it seemed a shooting star, and left 

A train of fire along its track. Anoli, 

It seemed a snow-white dove that towards me flew. 

Seeking protection from a ravenous bird. 

That with swift wiag pursued it through the air. 

With outstretched arms I woo'd it to my breast ; 

Bnt ere it reached me, its relentless foe 

With one fell swoop upon it pounced, and quick 

Struck to the groimd. A sudden cry escaped 

My lips ; and rushing forwards to the spot 

On which the little victim lay, I would 

Have gently raised it up ; but, oh ! my blood 

Grew icy cold ; for 'twas no dove I saw, 

But my sweet dream-girl in her bridal dress. 

And lifeless at my feet ! 

MORELAND. 

It was, indeed. 
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A fearful dream; but He who shapes our lot 

On earthy is guided by no dream of ours. . 

Look upwards^ love^ and as thy soul floats on^ 

And on through yonder tranquil depths^ where storm 

Was never known^ thou shalt perceive that Grod 

Has made an everlasting calm the sign 

And symbol of His greatness. Hence we leam^ 

That no imagined evil is too great 

For Him; that justice^ being all paramount^ 

And equal to the task of government. 

In Him is infinite repose, and beams 

Reproof upon our little fears and cares. 

Oh ! let not dreams disturb thy faith in Ood. 

KOSE. 

Thou dost not then believe in dreams ? 

MORELAND. 

We all 
Believe in dreams, and so neglect the truth. 
The Atheist dreams he has no faith in Gk)d; 
And while God^s sunshine warmly on him falls. 
And life is strong, and riots in his veins. 
Despises every creed, except his own; 
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* But when the hand of death upon him falls. 
He finds a latent truth within his breast 
He dreamt not of before, and calls on God 
For help. ^Tis thus, in some shape, with us all. 
What we acknowledge as our truthful creed. 
Is often nothing more than the light froth 
Upon the surface of our thinking life ; 
While that which is, or would be our belief. 
Were we but wakened from our sleep, lies deep — 
Far deeper than, perchance, we ever probed. 
Alas ! we all are dreamers, every one. 
And what our reason holds as truth to-day. 
May by a thunder-clap of feeling prove 
An air-blown bubble ere to-morrow's sun ! 
Each passion has its separate creed. We dream 
Through every pore, and have no faith^ except 
In dreams. I do not therefore censure thee. 
If thou hast faith in thine. And now, my love. 
The hour for rest draws nigh ; for, see, the moon 
Is glancing through the loopholes of the tower 
Upon yon western hill, and if I read 
The meaning of her pensive smile aright, 
A pleasant dream will visit thee to-night. 
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PANDEMONIUM. 



LuciFEB — fenthroned.J 
Ye Powers of Darkness ! whom no fetters bind^ 
Not even those of love, but who for aye 
Enjoy the liberty that springs from hate — 
The burning hate for all created things^ 
Not without reason are ye here convened ; 
For if I deem aright^ important matters^ 
That much concern our government on earthy 
And therefore of deep interest to ourselves^ 
To whom by right of conquest earth belongs, 
Are shortly by our royal cousin Death 
To be divulged. List then in silence all, 
And thou, O Death ! advance ; for see, all hell 
With expectation mute, awaits thy speech. 

DEATH. 

Great Monarch ! who dost sit in sceptred state 
Above all other Potentates supreme, 
Thou dost not overrate the news I bring 
Prom earth, where thy most regal government 
Is menaced by events long prophesied 
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In heaven. 

(PauBeSy and looks round,) 
O mighty Prince ! O Sire of hell ! 
A passion bums >frithia me that demands 
An eloquence as potent as the voice 
Of thunders h^g;rd among the cavemed hill« 
At night. But I know nothing of the art 
Of making speeches ; silence suits me best^ 
And could I tell my tidings with a grin. 
Or sigh, or groan, I should be jsatisfied. 

DEMONS — (shouting altogether.) 
The new3 ! the news ! the news ! 

BEELZEBUB. 

Hush, ye foul imps ! 
It is not oft that Death grows garrulous. 
We all know he is mute enough on earth ; 
And H is but fair that here, in hell, his tongue 
Should wag a little, unreproved, 

DEMONS, 

The news ! 
The news ! the news ! 
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LUCIFER. 

Must I vacate my throne ? 
This tumult neither suits the time nor place. 
Not even in that representive house. 
Which guards the freedom of the Queen of Isles, 
Did I e'er witness such a hubbub wild. 
Though I have sat in it for years, and joined 
In many fierce debates, and oft have raised 
A merry laugh at impolitic truths. 
Methinks that here, in hell, where we debate 
The everlasting destinies of worlds. 
Our converse should be grave and dignified. 
We are not men, but gods whom men adore. 
Be therefore silent, ye immortal powers ! 
And thou, O Death ! proceed with thy narration. 

DEATH. 

I have but little. Prince ! to tell; but deem 
That little worthy thy regard. Know then. 
While lately riding on a thunder-cloud. 
Which with its rattling vollies smote the earth, 
I heard two happy angels, like two larks, 
Singing divinely in the upper idr 
A song of triumph. 'Twas about the soul 
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Of Love^ whom all the gods Etheria name ; 
How she^ unconscious of her former state^ 
Was bom on earth, and would at length become 
The bride of some Gk>d-'faYOured bard, whose name 
Was Boland ; so that Lotc thus linked to Poesy, 
Would make a heaven in countless human hearts. 
And cheat the devil of his lawful prey. 
All this I heard, then swiftly hurried here 
To tell the news. 

LUCIFER. 

What ! — ^are ye silent all ? 
Can ye not even hiss a curse in proof 
Of your devotion to your sceptred King, 
And hatred of the tyranny of heaven ? 
Oh ! had I but a voice to tell the hate 
That, like a burning mountain, lies within me, 
I could awake such thunders as would make 
This vaulted roof shake like an aspen leaf! 
But as I have it not, I will be calm, 
And gulp my feelings down, as best I can — 
My feelings ! why, ye gaping, credulous fools 
I have no feelings, save those merry ones, 
A devil cannot help but entertain. 
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Who sees before him some delightful work, 
And what I said just now was but in sport. 

(A pattse.J 
What care I for the maudlin schemes of heaven ! 
They only serve to exercise my wits, 
Which otherwise might rust, like the door-key 
Of some deserted house ; and this last scheme 
Will exercise them to my soul's content. 
Ye spirits vast ! I mean to visit earth, 
And pluck this new-bom rose, or make, at least. 
Her destined, love-lorn Nightingale my own 
Chief minstrel at our regal court. Meanwhile 
The government of hell shall not be left 
Without a guiding hand. 

Yet must I own, 
(Surrounded as I am by chosen spirits. 
Of equal merit and sublimest worth,) 
The task is difficult to choose but one 
As my successor, and as chief of all. 
Yet one I needs must choose ; lest in my absence 
Contentions dire arise, and hell become 
As void of unity as earth itself. 
Thee, therefore, with supreme authority 
Do I invest, O Moloch ! well assured, 
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That none will disobey the son of Hate^ 
But aid him^ at his need^ with all their might. 

LUST. 

(Rushing forwards y and kneeling before the throne,) 

Thou shalt not go alone to earth, my prince ! 

I will accomp'ny thee ; for who but I 

Can make e'en love lead smoothly down to hell ? 

LUCIFER. 

My beautiful ! I never meant to spoil 

The game of love on earth, except through thee : 

But not with those flushed cheeks and flashing eyes 

Must thou appear before young Innocence; 

No ! — ^rather wear the mask of wrinkled eld. 

That none may e'er suspect thy hopes and aims. 

Come ! let me touch thee with my magic rod. 

(Touches her toith his sceptre , when instantly she 
assumes the form of a wrinkled hag.) 

Henceforth thy empire is the upper world 4 

A witch art thou who wanders out at nights, 

Beneath the moon, to gather herbs in wood 

And brake, or nigh unwholesome bogs, where squats 

The ugly toad, and basks the hissing snake. 
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ADULTERY. 

Oh^ what a transformation strange and foul ! 
Can this be she — this bleared and withered hag ! 
Who made a paradise for me in hell, — 
Whose eyes outshone the everlasting fires, 
And made me drunk with passion ? Woe is me ! 
Where shall I find another paramour? 

LUCIFER. 

If I have done thee wrong, FU make amends, 

Sy quickly changing both thy taste and shape ; 

My rod has not yet lost its potency. 

(He touches Adultery, who is instantly converted into 
an owl.) 

There my brave night bird ! clap thy wings with joy. 
And screech aloud thy song to moon and star ; 
For now hast thou a form to match thy deeds ! 

ADULTERY. 

To-whoo, to whoo ! to-whoo, to-whoo ! 
Young maiden^s eyes, brown, black, and blue. 
That tell sweet love-tales to the moon. 
Will grow bright red with weeping soon. 
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LUCIFER. 

A proper song^ in sooth ! But oflf with thee 
To earthy and strive to make thy vauntings good. 
Thy paramour can ride upon thy back. 

WITCH. 

Yes ! that I can, and bravely too, I trow. 
So — so, my night-bird, do not flutter so. 
Or I shall never get upon thy back. 
There — that will do ; now flutter as thou wilt ; 
Fly high, fly low, with sudden flop and flurry ; 
Thou shalt not fling thy rider in a hurry. 

(Mounts upon the back of the owl, amid the shouts 
of the fiends.) 

DEATH. 

I too, O mighty Prince, would now depart 

For earth. Ten thousand thousand weary hearts 

Are waiting to be stilled by me. I scent 

The sulphurous breath of war ! Methinks I hear 

The last low moan of starving, houseless merit. 

Commingling with the wild despairing howl 

Of Luxury upon his bed of down. 
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Hot tears are asking to be dried by me ; 
And some I will not fail to dry for ever ; 
Sut some shall^ like a scalding torrent^ flow 
Down — down to hell, where e'en the hottest fires 
Shall fail to dry them up. Bid me depart ! 

LUCIFER. 

Thou shalt not track the upper air alone ; 

For see ! I too am ready to depart. 

And now, ye princely powers ! our conference ends. 

When next we meet, a glorious victory 

Will o'er us cast the shadow of its wings. 

And this vast hall re-echo with a shout — 

A loud and long exulting shout of triumph. 

Till that auspicious time I bid you all 

Farewell ! trusting that not a fiend before 

Me stands, but in his proper sphere, will strive 

With might and main to keep inviolate 

The unity and dignity of hell. 
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A WOOD AT MIDNIGHT. 



LUCIFER. 

I shudder at myself ! Would that the past 

Were blotted from my memory for ever I 

So that no vision of lost purity 

Could rise, like an upbraiding ghost, before 

My eyes, and make my present life of sin 

A woe unutterable. Am I then lost 

For ever? — I who honour holy truth 

And virtue, even while I lie, and cheat, 

And deeds perform on earth, compared with which 

The gloomy horrors of this solemn wood 

Would be as bright and glorious as the sun ! 

Oh ! I am like a bark — a shattered bark 

Upon a tempest-troubled sea, whose waves 

Are wakened by the breath of God ; and all 

Companionless and rudderless, I plunge 

Through the white, hissing foam — for ever on 

Where'er the winds and waves may carry me. 

But, what, if I am not the thing I seem 

To be, am swayed by nothing, save my own 

Free will ? Then am I lost indeed ! 'Tis true. 
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My reason, let it take whatever course 

It may, proves God to be the one in all. 

And, like a winding river, leads, at last. 

To the vast ocean of necessity. 

But reason cannot always quell the voice 

Of conscience, which informs me I am free. 

And so deserve the torments I receive. 

Thus contradictions meet me on all sides. 

And fiU my soul with doubts. Where shall I turn 

For light and truth? Are they for ever hid 

From me ? O Thou ! whose word created me ; 

Whose smile was once my heaven ; whose frown is 

now 
My hell — thou, who didst waft me from thy presence 
With the slow motion of thy hand, and madest 
Me understand my utter feebleness. 
Yet left me still a god in misery. 
To thee I turn, and ask thee what I am. 

No voice — no answering voice in all the world ! 
The stars look down in silent mockery ! 
A solemn moaning stirs the forest boughs ; 
Methinks it is the language of my soul 
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That througli them speaks ! What depths of darkness 

round 
Me yawn ! They image forth the night I hold 
Within myself! — a night to which no dawn 
Will come ; no lights no sun for evermore. 

I^U think no more. Why should the devil think 
In such a world as this^ where he has work 
Enough^ in truths to occupy his time^ 
Without expending it in idle thought. 
Here^ mid the thickest gloom of this wild wood^ 
The soul-poUuting hag^ I seek^ has made 
Her home ; and now I see the fire-light gleam 
Between the threshold and her cottage door^ 
And hear a muttering^ like a muttered curse. 
She little knows how near her stands the devU ! 
Or every curse she breathes would be a blessing. 

(Knocks at the door.) 

VOICE FROM WITHIN. 

You need not knocks I shall not let you in. 

LUCIFER. 

Good Mother ! I would have my fortune told. 



Who art thou, pray ? 
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WITCH. 
LUCIFER. 

Young Roland of the hill. 



WITCH. 

Ho, ho, young Boland ! Pray walk in, sweet sir. 
The door will open, if you pull the bobbin. 
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THE WOOD-HAG^S DEN. 



LUCIFER — [entering in full court costume. 
My blessing rest on all within this house ! 

WITCH, 

My staxs^ how very fine we are ! Pray take 
A seat before the fire. 

LUCIFER. 

I thank you, mother ; 
But as I get enough of fire elsewhere. 
And, as the cold is luxury to me, 
m take a seat here in the shade behind 
The door, whose cracks a fine refreshing breeze 
Admit. 

WITCH. 

Thou hast the maimers of a friend 
I knew sometime ago ; thy very mode 
Of speech is also his, and in thine eyes, 
If I mistake not, I behold the devil ! 
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OWL. 

To-whoo, to-whoo ! to-whoo, to-whoo ! 
Young maiden's eyes, black, brown, and blue. 
That tell sweet love-tales to the moon, 
Will grow bright red with weeping soon. 

WITCH. 

The owl has recognised thy voice, my Prince f 
Oh, I am glad that thou hast come at last ; 
So much I've needed counsel from the devil. 

LUCIFER. 

Dost thou not see I am a Courtier now ! 
A Counsellor of Monarchs ! and the friend — 
The bosom friend of those heroic men 
Who bear the weighty burthen of the state 
Upon their honoured heads without a wish 
To be relieved ? and yet thou call'st me devil I 
Fie on thee, mother, fie, thus to insult 
The mighty men who put their trust in me. 

WITCH. 

Ha, ha, well said ! I see thou art the same 
Thou ever wert upon the sulphur plains. 
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So full of banter and sincerity ! 
So fond of hiding all grave truths that make 
Earth weep behind the gauze veil of a jest ! 
But tell me, pray> without more wordy nonsense. 
What goodly purpose brings thee here to-night. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou shalt learn all, good mother, by-and-by. 
But first I would solicit thy opinion 
Upon the cut and colour of this coat. 

WITCH. 

Curse on the coat ! my patience is worn out ! 

O, I could tear the very world to rags ! 

To think that I, for more than sixteen months. 

Have laboured to replenish hell upon 

This barren spot of earth ; yet made no prize 

That would, methinks, outweigh in solid worth 

The faintest tinkle of a dustman^s bell. 

Or Irish pauper's cast-off shoe ! My eyes, 

I do believe, would rain hot scalding tears 

Of grief and shame, were they not just about 

As void of tears, as hell itself of dew ! 

And I can meet with sympathy from none ! 
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OWL. 

To-whoo, to-wlioo ! to-whoo, to-whoo ! 
Young maiden's eyes — 

WITCH. 

May all the curses hatched in deepest hell 
Confound thy barren croak^ thou living lie ! 
What hast thou done^ or I^ to raise a hope ? 

OWL. 

The miller stood beside the stream ; 

A breeze flew o'er the hill ; 
The owlet gave a boding scream ; 

And click-clack went the mill. 

A maiden nigh the miller stood. 

Hot tears her dark eyes fill ; 
They fall, and mingle with the flood. 

As click-clack goes the mill. 

'^ Save — save from shame thy unborn child. 
Though me thy falsehood kill !" 

So cries the maid in accents wild, 
As click-clack goes the mill. 
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The miller answered not a word ; 

Turned once, and then stood still. 
And seemed to list — he only heard 

The click-clack of the mill. 

There was a sudden plunge — a scream ; 

Then all again was still, 
And softly rippled on the stream. 

As click-clack went the mill. 

WITCH. 

Aye, aye, I know the story of the miller ; 

I saw him hanged one bright, clear, sunny mom 

In June, and helped to hiss him out o^th^ world. 

It was a glorious sight, and 'twould have done 

Thee good, dear Devil, to behold the crowd 

Of eager, upturned faces, heaving, like 

An angry sea, beneath the fatal drop. 

Each face appeared as if its owner felt 

It were a deadly sin to miss the sight 

Of but a single throe of agony. 

In the poor helpless wretch who hung above. 

When all was over, I began to reap 

A harvest rich of noisy, dri\nken fools ; — 
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Threescore at least I caught^ and put the stamp 
Of hell upon their souls. Now am I foiled. 
The fairy-footed Rose derides my arts : 
I did but shew her once my Picture Sook^ 
When^ lo ! she vanish'd^ like a shooting star; 
And barren curses are my sole revenge. 

OWL. 

Young Roland is a lad of grace^ 

Whom ne'er a lad surpasses O ; 
The lasses love his handsome face^ 

And he adores the lasses O. 

And Rose is modesty chaste^ and good^ 

Yet in her face love flushes O ; 
Should she meet Roland in the wood^ 

Sing heigho for the bushes O ? 

LUCIFER. 

The girl is safe ; for now the dove of heaven 
Guards her from blight of secret spell or charm ; 
From dream-hags, whispering evil thoughts at night ; 
And all the arts of witch, or vengeful fiend. 
Yet, by the hand of him she loves, the dove 
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May be destroyed, and her fond, trusting heart — 

Like a strong citadel in ruins laid. 

And overgrown with rank, unsightly weeds — 

Be made a desolation and a curse. 

I therefore mean to place this Eoland, soon. 

Under such training as will give a check 

To the upsoaring of his fire-fraught spirit. 

And gently lead him downwards to the pit. 

WITCH. 

And Fll prepare a draught for him, in which 
Such subtle venom shall be mixed, that if 
A single drop but touch his parted lips, 
A drunken levity shall seize his soul. 
And he shall grow enamoured of the vile 
And ugly, and regard the beautiful 
With loathing, till, at length, a counter spell 
Shall sober him, and make his heart a hell. 

LUCIFER. 

But I, good mother, who have no delight 
In cruelty, will simply take the form 
And manners of an ancient friend of his. 
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And so advise him^ that he shall not fail 
To win whatever men most prize on earth — 
Wealth, honour, fame, and power; and he shall scorn 
The maudlin sentimentalisms of poetry. 
Which more than aught I know unfit the mind 
For the stern duties and the war of life. 

VOICE FBOM ABOVE. 

A power — a boundless power, above all evil 
Supremely reigns ; — it is the power to save. 

WITCH. 

Hark ! what is that? methought I heard a voice. 

LUCIFER. 

It is the distant crowing of a cock 

That warns me of the flight of time. I must 

Away, like lightning, to the Capital, 

Where in a certain legislative house 

A thankless minister, who owes me much. 

Is charging me with falsehoods all his own. 

How sad and solemn he will look, when next 

He asks for power, and I refuse it him ! 
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OWL. 

To-whoo, to-whoo ! to-whoo, to-whoo ! 
Young maidens eyes, brown, black, and blue. 
That tell sweet love-tales to the moon. 
Will grow bright red with weeping soon. 
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A HILL NEAR A WOOD. 



LUCIFEB. 

The sun is getting high^ and soon will be 
Too hot for pleasure. Lo ! already have 
The birds sought the dense shades, and merrily 
They sing in yon green wood. Their melody 
Is like a thousand flutes played by a breeze — 
A joyous breeze, fresh from the sunny sea. 
And tells of opening buds, and little rills 
That sportively leap down green mossy banks. 
And then glide on unseen beneath wild fern 
And long entangled grass. The rustics say, 
A little cot stands in the wood, concealed 
Beneath a living drapery of roses 
And honeysuckle, and green trailing ivy. 
It will be pleasant work to seek the cot ; 
And having found it, we can rest us there. 
And take a cooling draught, and chat at ease. 

ROLAND. 

A most enticing picture hast thou drawn. 
But hark ! how sweetly, nigh the meadow path 
Below, yon girl gives utterance to her heart. 
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SONG. 

The son is up above the hills ; 
The lark is singing in the sky ; 
A merry note the linnet trills 
Within the hazle copse hard by 
But oh, a sweeter, blither bird 
Than ever sang in coppice green. 
Or ever in the sky was heard. 
Sings love-songs in my heart, I ween. 

For, underneath the aged tree 
That listens to the brook all day — 
All day and night so silently — 
I met last night with Charlie Bay. 
The dim woods whispered to the sky. 
The brooklet to the aged tree ; 
And oh, how swift the hours flew by. 
As Charlie whispered unto me. 

He said my lips were sweeter far 
Than rose-buds in the early dawn. 
My eyes more bright than that fair star 
AVhich in the twilight shines alone. 
He ask'd me if my heart were true ? 
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If I liis home and hearth would bless ? 
I knew not what to say or do, 
And so I famtly answered " Yes." 

He clasped me in a fond embrace, 

And, almost like a timid bird. 

Against his breast I hid my face, 

And whispered not another word ; 

For, oh ! a feeling pure and deep. 

Ran through me, words might ne'er express ; 

I wept — I could not help but weep, 

So full was I of happiness. 

LUCIFER. 

Oh, Love, with what a seeming purity 

Art thou enshrined, here where all earthly things 

Are pure ! Thy utterances, when breathed 

Among the odorous sweets of dewy flowers. 

Or when they blend with faint sighs of the wind 

At day's decline, or mingle with the hum 

Of bees at noon, are full of blessedness. 

Partaking ever of the holiness 

Of that vast thought which is the hidden soul 

Of all the beauty that we gaze upon. 
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Yet nature, had she only conscious life. 
Would blush at human love, that in itself 
Is but a toy made bright with gilt and varnish, 
Which use, alas ! too soon nibs off, and leaves 
Us nothing, save unsightly wood or clay. 

ROLAND. 

Edward ! malign not love — the only sun 

That beautifies our lives. Look at this earth ; 

Of what unsightly elements His formed ! 

Clay, sand, and granite constitute its bulk ; 

Yet in its bright green vestiture arrayed. 

And sprinkled o^er with flowers, with its high hills 

Rearing as high as heaven their ragged splendours; 

Its rivers fringed with trees, its lakes, its seas. 

That wear the glory of the wide-spread heavens. 

Or shout to the affrighted moon with voice 

Loud as the thunder-clap that o*er them bursts. 

How full of joyous beauty ! how sublime ! 

The sun beholds nought fairer than his bride — 

The earth, and so with an eternal smile 

He greets her mom and eve and all day long. 

Circling around her everlastingly. 

Filled with a burning love. The earth returns 
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His smile, and pours up hymns of joy to him ; 
While every mom she decks herself with pearl 
To meet his gaze, as though she meant to say, 
" Behold thy bride, O Sun ! behold thy bride ; 
Our marriage day is every day that dawns/^ 
Thus love doth beautify the stony earth ; 
And as it is with nature, so with man. 
Love decorates humanity with flowers. 
Fills it with music, light, and life, and joy. 
And man becomes related to the gods. 

LUCIFER. 

Oh, thou wilt dream, and dream, till thou art mad I 
Thy winged thoughts, that ever upwards soar. 
Till they are lost in utter boundlessness. 
Like mounting cloud-specks in the sunny sky. 
Unfit thee for the world in which thou livest ; 
Shake off thy dreaminess, and strive to be 
A wakeful man. Give poetry to the winds. 
And learn to battle with the world ; — so shall 
Thy nature grow sublime, like a high hill 
That towers in stem and silent majesty 
Above the very winds of heaven, and shakes 
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From its vast sides the thundering avalanche, 

Which makes the stout heart quail, and from white lips 

Compels a prayer. Seek not for happiness ; 

But let it come, or let it hide itself 

For aye, as fate or fortune may decree ; 

Strive rather to deserve it, and at last 

It shall be thine. The gods are always blest. 

And wherefore shouldst not thou become a god? 

Who hast within thyself a mind akin 

To Him who shaped the courses of the sun, 

And rolls the everlasting melody 

Of ocean round the world ; but think not thou, 

Such power can ever be attained by dreams 

Of love and human perfectness indulged 

In solitude. No ! thou must strive with men 

For all that men most prize — wealth, honour, fame, 

I care not what, so that the victory 

Be thine ; for what is needed most, is not 

The prize, however great, thou aimest at, 

But action — earnest action, and strong will. 

That thy indwelling strength may be developed. 

And thou become a hero in both mind 

And heart. 
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ROLAND. 

Ah, Edward, to exhibit power. 
And only power, is not to be like God. 
Beneath the mighty hills, green winding vales 
Show to the morning sun their store of sweets. 
And all day listen to the summer song 
Of wind and stream. The tender flowers, the dews. 
The tiny mosses, on old crumbling walls. 
Are not less symbols of the thoughts of God, 
And signs of His activity, than storms 
And earthquakes, and the pomp and majesty 
Of snow-cappM peaks, and earth-embracing seas. 
Would we then be like God, we must become 
Both grand and beautiful. — As ice-cliffs rise 
Above the mists of earth, and all day long 
Gaze on the unveiPd splendours of the sun, — 
So must our wisdom ever point to heaven. 
And bathe itself in love — our moral sim ; 
And in that lovely light must wisdom thaw. 
To feed the lowly streams of charity, 
And kindness, and meek piety, whose flow 
Will fill the soul with melody, and leave 
Sweet smelling flowers behind for hope to gather,. 
And offer, as an humble gift, to heaven. 
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Oh, I could wish my life thus to become 

A great and lovely poem. Nought else would I 

Then crave for, but to utter it^ and die. 

LUCIFER. 

But I, could I but have my wish, would seize 

The great world by the throat, and make it fed 

Its lord and master had, at last, arrived. 

Not on my knees would I crawl up to fame ; 

But, eagle-like, upon its topmost height. 

From heights still greater, would descend, and make 

The world prop up my throne. All human kind 

Should me acknowledge as high priest of God ; 

My lightest word a law, my soul a star 

Filled with immortal light and power, and king, 

By right divine, of all the wide domain 

Of earth, and every tribe beneath the sun. 

ROLAND. 

I too would write my name upon the hearts 

Of men ; for, oh, I love my mother earth 

Too well to wish for every tender link 

That binds us now together to be snapt 

By death. I fedn would have my hopes, my thoughts 
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Soft syllabled by rosy lips in spots 

Where lovers meet, when I am gone for ever. 

LUCIFER. 

Ah, thou wonldst be remembered, like a song ; 

AVonldst make thy name a melody for men 

And maids to chant beneath the summer moon^ 

While in their hearts they bless'd and pitied thee. 

All sentimental whining I detest. 

As being beneath the dignity of man. 

But most of all in thee, whose inner life 

Was never meant to do itself the wrong 

Of lying in the nutshell of a song. 

If thou dost truly love thy mother earth. 

Why not attempt to win renown and wealth 

In the calm practice of those useful arts 

That are her wheels of progress? Why not seek 

To bare her treasures for the use of man ? 

And make her rude unmannered forces bend 

To thy strong will, and labour for the world ? 

Or, as the motions of the earth through space — 

Like the unrolling of a mighty scroll. 

Unfold the destiny of man, why not 

Prepare thyself to be her instrument^ 
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By learning all that most concerns the worlds 
And helps it onwards to its destined goal? 

ROLAND. 

So thou wouldst make me a Philosopher, 
Or Politician, aiming at no truth. 
But what the senses can appreciate. 
Ah, Edward, thou dost fail to recognise 
The lofty mission poesy is ordained 
To perfect in the world, or thou hadst felt 
That higher than all science, or the rules 
Of right and justice recognised by states. 
Or state reformers, are the godlike aims 
And inspirations of the poet. In states. 
The highest aim of progress seems to be. 
Not to eflfect a boundless liberty. 
But to create a pure artistic form. 
In which the countless jarring elements 
Of social life shall blend in harmony — 
A form that reason with a smile approves^ 
Because, like her, a living unity. 
So is it with the natural sciences. 
And so with individual man himself: — 
All facts are purposeless, till they become 
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Belated^ raylike^ to a central force^ 
Which is their guiding law and natural cause. 
But far beyond^ and yet embracing all 
The grand artistic unities of nature, 
Lies the vast circle of eternal truth, 
Whose sun and centre is the living God. 
To this bright region, borne upon the wings 
Of inspiration, oft the true poet mounts, 
And views creation in the light of God. 
Hence all he looks upon appears to him 
Symbolical of heavenly attributes ; 
And nature with a life divine, which finds 
An echo in his own, becomes infused. 
This life is nature's loveliness, and forms 
Her highest truth, from which all other truths 
Proceed, like rays. The Bard alone can give 
Meet utterance to this truth; for, like the tide 
.Of feeling, ever flooding round his heart. 
It is a mighty poem, which nature strives 
Through all duration mutely to express. 
But nature singeth to deaf ears, unless 
The mighty truth, aye burning in her heart. 
Be felt. And whoso, therefore, makes it felt, 
Casts off the murky veil from nature's face ; 
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Gives language to her silent harmonies ; 
And so explains her beauty and her meaning. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou hast a soul to compass mighty things^ 

Had it an object worthy of its greatness. 

But I will counsel thee no more. Why should 

I run the risk of placing gulf on gulf 

Between our hearts, when haply it may be 

That thou art in the right, and I in error ? 

We will dispute no more. Alas ! my friend, 

I never more shall be what once T was. 

The joyous hopes that once, like stars, begemmed 

My future, shine on me no more ; — ^their light, 

Their beauty, have become a fading dream. 

ROLAND. 

The heart still owns the poetry of the world. 
The summer flowers, the spotless purity 
Of Winter's snows, full many a breezy hill 
And wooded dell — are they not sanctified 
By early feeling — ^feeling once our own ? 
And though we chiefly love them by an act 
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Of memory, still that love^ I sometimes think, 

Is holier than the early sense of joy 

It has replaced, and sheds upon the world 

Diviner poetry and sublimer truth. 

This poetry thou hast felt, and still dost feel. 

And so one common feeling links our hearts 

Together, and our mother earth is rich 

With sights and sounds, we both shall bless for ever. 

Is it not so my friend ? 

LUCIFER. 

Oh, I have lost 
More of true happiness than all the hearts 
On earth could hold ; and years of anxious thought 
And toil have won for me a punishment — 
An inward hell whose torments have no name. 
Thus would the devil speak were he but here. 
But we, being men, repine not much, because 
Our early hopes have passed away, like dreams ; 
But, being enamoured of our former selves. 
Oft bless the things that preach of bygone times. 
And roam delightedly on fancy's wings 
The sunny scenes that pleased us long ago. 
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BOLAND. 

There is a green and quiet spot^ so rife 

With blissful memories, that it ever seems 

To me the very sabbath of the past ; 

And yet the earth has many fairer scenes ; 

Though none, methinks, so pregnant with the love — 

The nameless love that constitutes the life 

And poetry of the world. Were I to close 

Mine eyes, the only objects I should see. 

Would be a steep high bank that overlooks 

A little sportive stream ; a few green hills 

And scattered woods ; and yet I love that scene 

With all my heart, and never think of it 

But, somehow, in my soul I seem to hear 

The far-off ringing of our village bells, 

And shouting of the cuckoo o'er the hills 

And dreamy woods. Thou dost remember, Edward, 

How oft we climbed that bank, and having reach'd 

Its summit, how with merry laugh and shout. 

Each strove to be the first to reach the space 

Beneath the mountain-ash, whose cluster'd bloom 

Filled the warm air with fragrance ? There, perchance. 

While on the tall grass seated, we would read 

Some pleasant fairy-tale, or haply tell 
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What last we read, and how our souls were moved 

With wonder, sympathy, or awe. We were 

But children then, and the wide-spreading sky 

Appeared to us the azure floor of heaven. 

On which the angels trod. And oft our eyes 

Were turned above, almost in hope to see 

The mighty concave open, and reveal 

The glories it conceal^. No miracle 

Was wrought for us ; but from the silent sky 

The Infinite came down, and filPd our hearts ; 

Then we would clasp our hands in prayer. God heard 

Our prayer, and joy, enkindled in our souls. 

Shone, like another sun, upon the earth. 

One summer's day — a sunny summer's day. 

When the wild bee made music in the air. 

And the lone stream stole languidly along. 

We sat beneath the mountain-ash, and talked 

Of bright wing'd angels calling from the clouds ; 

And oftimes said how great would be our joy 

To hear their voices sounding, organ-like. 

In the still air ; or softly floating down 

From those white, fleecy clouds we gazed upon. 

Like far-oflf melodies heard in the night. 

Then we were silent, and the feeble wind. 
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Swaying at intervals the lithe green boughs. 

Above us spreading, with the drowsy hum 

Of summer bees, and gurgling of the stream 

Between old mossy stones, fiU'd up the pause. 

At length a thought made sunshine in thine eyes. 

And, smiling, thou didst seize my hands, and cry, 

" Come, Roland, by the lone stream shalt thou lie. 

That murmurs on below so pensively. 

And from this high bank I will speak to thee. 

And thou shalt dream that from a snow-white cloud 

Some holy angel calls to thee aloud*" 

I hurried down with joy, and soon thy voice 

Around my heart was floating, like a wind 

Across a bright transparent lake, outspread 

Beneath the everlasting canopy 

Of heaven ; and as the wind in its wild sport 

Makes the broad surface of the lake to gleam 

And sparkle with unnumbered tiny waves : — 

So did the motion of thy voice upon 

My heart, disturb it with a flashing host 

Of ecstacies. When I became more calm. 

Some whim had led thee from thy post above ; 

But I still lay beside the little stream. 

And still dreamt on. A soft retreating voice 
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I seemed to hear, that woo'd me far away 
Beyond the clouds, beyond the view of earth 
Into the dim unmeasured depths of heaven. 
And there a mild, sweet face, as full of peace 
And tenderness, and beauty as the light 
Upon a mountain lake at close of day. 
Shone on my heart. Divine, yet human seemed 
That gentle, sylph-like being, whose smiling face 
I gazed upon. Her large, blue, melting eyes, 
A revelation seemed of feelings, hopes, 
And thoughts, that oft in dreamy loveliness 
Had wandered through my soul — dim, shadowy, 

vague. 
Like shifting vapours in an evening sky ; 
But, borrowing now a meaning from her eyes. 
As clouds oft borrow brightness from the sun. 
They lost their wonted dreaminess ; became 
A poem — a living poem deep in my heart. 
And I was conscious of an inward strength 
I never knew before. That very hour 
I ceased to be a boy in aught, except 
In years. Methought we sat amid a sea — 
A shoreless sea of thin grey light, and gazed 
On vastness, till a sense of loneliness. 
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Almost akin to terror, made us cling, 

Like two frail tendrils of a vine, together. 

And, oh ! in that embrace of innocence 

And love, so deep a peace came over me, 

That neither earth nor heaven contain^ a joy 

I craved for to complete the bliss I felt. 

While thus we sat, her beaming eyes she turned 

On me, and whispered '* Roland/^ Her sweet glance 

Told all the rest, and oh ! it was a tale 

As full of love as is the sun of light. 

I sighed ^^ Etheria,^^ and we knew ourselves 

As one through all eternity. Thy merry laugh 

Dispelled the dream ; but nothing could dispel 

The love that burned within me for the form 

Of pure angelic loveliness my soul 

Had held communion with. Days, weeks, and months 

Kolled on, and still my love remained unchilled, 

Though voiceless, and full oft I laid me down 

Upon the green marge of the little stream, 

And cried ^^ Etheria," with a yearning heart ; 

But the sweet vision never came again. 

And so my heart grew sad, and sadness made 

The solitudes of mountains and of woods 
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Congenial to my soul, and I thus learnt 
To look within for solace, and so found 
Strange truths in the recesses of my being — 
Truths that demanded language, but were mute 
Till words became a melody. 

LICIFER. 

Then grief, 
Not love, was thy indwelling fount of song ? 

ROLAND. 

Both are inspirers ; but adversity 

Stands first ; for he whom sorrow never touched^ 

Can never know the purity of love. 

And hence we truly may affirm, that all 

"Which merits the sweet name of poesy. 

However fraught with holy love it be. 

Or whatsoever shape it may assume, 

Has but one mother, and her name is Grief. 

LUCIFER. 

Then I must be a mighty poet indeed ; 
For few have felt a grief like mine. 
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VOICE IN THE AIR. 

Thy hell 
Is God's unsleeping wrath, not human grief. 

ROLAND — (startled.) 

Methought I heard a voice, like a swift wind, 
That tells its message as it hurries past. 
And straightway in the distance dies away. 

LUCIPER. 

Let us begone. The sun is growing hot, — 
And see ! a lady comes this way ; no doubt 
To sketch the scene we have enjoyed so long; 
Good manners, therefore, urge us to retire. 

ROLAND. 

Nay, stay a moment — ^here behind this bush 
Where we are not observed. How gracefully 
She moves ! By heaven, were I a little flower. 
My heart, I do believe, would sing for joy 
To feel the pressure of so fair a form ! 
And see ! upon her shoulder rests a dove — 
A snow-white dove, fit emblem, one might deem. 
Of her own spotless innocence. Ah, now 
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I do remember, she too had a dove — 
My dream-girl ! 

LUCIFER. 

Hush ! she will hear thee speak. 
(Ttose passes without observing them.) 
Why thou dost look like one bewitch'd ! What ails 
thee? 

ROLAND. 

Etheria walks the earth — a being of flesh 
And blood ! or do I dream again ? 

LUCIFER. 

Not thou. 
Indeed. Yon Lady, I dare say, is just 
About as sober a reality 
As earth can make her. 

ROLAND. 

I will follow her ; 
And yet I feel as if her eye would strike 
Me dumb. 
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LUCIFER. 

Thou tremblest like an aspen leaf! 
/ It will not do to let her see thee thus ; 
For women hate timidity in men. 

ROLAND. 

Alas ! why stand I thus irresolute. 
While happiness is slipping from my grasp? 
1^11 hasten after her, and learn at once 
The shape and colour of my future life. 

Exit. 

LUCIFER. 

Away he goes, and hell shall be his guide ; 
A mist shall hide Etheria from his view. 
And in her likeness shall a phantom form 
Conduct him through the mazes of yon wood. 
Where my enchantments shall so fascinate 
His senses, that this foolish dream of love 
That fills his brain shall vanish into nought. 
Meanwhile I will pursue the Soul of Love, 
Who, in the likeness of a gentle maid. 
Unconscious of her greatness, walks the earth. 
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A WOOD. 



ROLAND. 

This way she came ; but which of these green lanes^ 

That lead to solitudes remote, beneath 

The closely matted twigs, is now her path, 

I cannot tell. Oh, ye light roving winds. 

That unreproved have kissed her lips, and ye. 

Fair flowers, that gazed upon her as she pass^d^ 

Or felt the gentle pressure of her feet. 

How much I envy you ! Alas, for me ! 

In dreams by night, or visions of the soul 

By day, fall often do I get a glimpse 

Of love divine ; but ere the ecstacy 

I feel, can cease to be a blinding sense 

Of light, a tumult and a rushing throng 

Of languageless and formless thoughts, — I wake^ 

And, lo ! the world puts on its wonted garb 

Of dark, impenetrable mystery. 

Alas ! I am too poor in heart and mind 

To mate with heaven. I have within, two lives. 

And one bums ever, flame-like, to the skies ; 

But ah ! the other, like a canopy 
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Of smoke, hides the blue, sunny vault. 

And so constrains me to make friends with earth. 

And gather from the fleeting my chief joys. 

WITCH — (Carrying a faggot,) 

Quite a neat speech, young gentleman, if one 
Could only understand it ; but I see 
You are in love, as once I was myself. 
Excuse the freedom an old woman takes. 
Whose manners, by long living here alone. 
Have almost grown as rough as these old trees. 

ROLAND. 

Good mother, have you seen a lady pass 
This way ? 

WITCH. 

Yes, just before you came. I know 
Her well. For oft she threads these avenues 
By meditation led, and enters oft 
My cot, where haply even now she rests. 
And listens to each roving wind that sets 
The countless tongues of this wild wood in motion. 
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ROLAND. 

Would you then shew me where your cottage Kes? 

WITCH. 

Why should I not? But I, alas ! am old 
And weak^ and should be long in reaching it 
With such a faggot on my back as this. 

ROLAND. 

Lead on, and I will follow with your burthen^ 

WITCH. 

Ha, ha, why you do start, young gentleman. 
As though you had beheld a nest of vipers I 

ROLAND. 

These are not sticks I see, but twisted snakes I 
See, how they writhe in horrid fermentation ! 
And how, with mouths agape, they hiss at me ! 

WITCH. 

The flickering sunbeams glancing through the bough* 
Deceive your eyes. My sticks are only snakes 
To those who contemplate them from afar ; 
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But once approacli them, and you soon perceive 
They are but sticks, and in the end will prove 
The proper fuel for a lasting fire. 

ROLAND. 

It must be so ; for as I nearer stoop, 
Methinks they seem to lose their serpent form ; 
And now I lift them up, I can perceive 
How even sunlight may deceive the eyes. 
Lead on, good mother, I am ready now. 

CHORUS OF ANO£LS. 

Where are ye, spirits of the hills ? 

And ye who haunt the summer woods> 
Or dance unseen by lonely rills. 
Or sing in ocean^s solitudes? 
And ye bright powers 
Of streams and flowers — > 
An ever sportive, ever happy host^ 
Oh, where are ye beguiling now the hours ? 
While he who sang the songs ye taught 
With heavenly inspiration fraught. 
Forgets his mission, and is well nigh lost., 
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FIRST ANGEL. 

I will invoke the apparition vast. 

Who when creative energy, like flame, 
Was kindled in the formless void, became 

The mould in which the universe was cast. 

He is the firiend of every child of song. 
Being in himself a living song, and soul 

And source of all the ever- wakeful throng 
Of melodies that fill this flower-deck'd ball — 
Those melodies that people wood and grove. 

That are the Sirens of the restless sea. 

And with the solemn clouds and free winds rove. 
Or float at random through unending space. 
And nowhere have a certain dwelling-place. 

Him therefore will I now invoke ; for he 

Regards young Roland with a special love. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

And I will summon here each fairy sprite 
That wings the air, hid in its own wild light, — 

Each and all that dance unseen 

On the dewy, shaven green. 

While the moon from her high court 

Gently smiles upon their sport. 
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And the watchful stars above *"! 

First spy out their blameless love. 
Then, anon^ like teU-tale eyes, 
Wink the secret to the skies. 
Nor must I forget the throng. 
That with merry shout and song 
Ride upon the western gale. 
Over hill and over dale ; 
Or, ascending still more high. 
Chase the clouds across the sky. 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Remember, too, the shadowy powers that dwell 
In mountain cave, in glen, or shaggy deU. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

Yes ; and all who love to brave 
Lightning flash and stormy wave ; 
All who love to rush and ride 
Down the mountain's rocky side — 
Hither, thither, borne away 
On the flashing torrent's spray. 
Not forgetting those blithe elves 
Who, all-sufficient in themselves. 
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Drop &om skies in summer showers^ 
Then go hide themselves in flowers : 
These, and all that o^er the mind. 
To sweet poesy inclined, 
Influence deep and strange possess. 
Soon shall reach this wilderness. 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Hie thee, sister, hie away ; 
Hell is gaping for her prey. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

Swift as glance of mortal eye 
Bound the great world will I fly. 



Exit. 



FIRST ANGEL. 

And now, thou Plastic Power ! who art the life — 

The sensuous life of things, making the strife 

Of elements a source of loveliness 

For men, not less than angels, to possess ; 

Thou silent harmony of soul and sense. 

And boundless symbol of Omnipotence ! 
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To thee I call ! and by the sovereign might 
Of mind^ and that great law which God doth write 
In lines and characters that never fade 
Upon the universe — ^that eldest law 
By which the forces of the world are made 
. To own the sway of mind, I bid thee rise ! 
And, like a garment, round about thee throw 
The web of thy inwoven harmonies. 

APPARITION. 

What wouldst thou have ? 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Help for thy child. 
Who, by a mocking shape beguilM, 
Doth follow now with willing feet 
The wood-hag to her lurking-place. 
Oh ! let the ministrations sweet 
Of skies, and clouds, and winds, and flowers. 
Subdue him with their nameless grace, 
And bring him back those happy hours. 
When his glad heart the mirror seem'd 
Of beauty that upon him beamed. 
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APPARITION. 

Believe me, he is safe ; for though he oft 

May err, he will not utterly forsake 

The good. — The common instincts of his being ; ' 

His love for what is beautiful, and pure. 

In all the winds, in streams, and skies, and flowers. 

And in all human souls shall be to him 

As wings to bear him ever nearer heaven. 

None of my children have I loved like him. 

And all the spirits that inhabit sea 

Or air, or dwell in mountain lands, or move 

Unseen through the dim woods, or dwell in flowers, 

And quaff the liquid sunbeams all day long. 

Have I appointed as the watchful guides 

And guardians of his being. Lo ! even now 

From every quarter of the mighty world 

They hither come — on flashing wings they come. 

And soon around the wood-hag's horrid den. 

Shall they assemble ; and when Roland hears 

Their sweetly-blended harmonies, his soul 

Shall, through a new-awakened sympathy, 

Become an echo to the mystic strain. 

That instant will the snow-white dove of Heaven 
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Have power the vile enchantments to dispel^ 
That now enslave him. 

ANGEL. 

Hark ! what a wild throng 
Of melodies^ are floating hitherwards 
From all the round of heaven ! Some are like lutes. 
And some like sweetest bells, while others seem 
Like brazen instruments blown by the winds ; 
And one unceasing tone, as of the waves 
Of a far-distant sea, blends with the rest 
Its solemn bass. 

SECOND ANGEL — (Returning.) 

They come, they come ! their wings 
Fill the calm air with countless harmonies. 
I met a band as o'er the spicy groves 
Of Araby I flew, and from them learnt 
That he — the Apparition vast, who rules 
The motions of the world, had waked the powers. 
Of land and sea, and bade them hither come. 

VOICES FROM THE HILLS. 

We whisper to the stars at night. 
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And shout to the uprising sun at mom; 
The heart that fathoms our delight^ 
And reads our silent thought aright, 
Has won a truth no wealth can buy, 
No power usurp beneath the sky ; 

And in the calmness of a lofty scorn 
May all the powers of hell defy. 

Though fraught with fury, like the wild uproar 

Of storm-lashM waves upon a rocky shore. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODS. 

Oh dwell with us, ye sad of heart. 

And ye shall learn the wordless prayer 
That bringeth peace, that heals the smart 

Of hopes overtaken by despair. 
How sweet to sit where blue-bells grow. 

For him that loves, for him that grieves, 
To sit, and hear the light winds blow. 
The little wood-rill's ceaseless flow. 

And the soft melody of leaves. 
Then dwell with us, ye sad of heart ; 

In sunny glade, or shadowy dell ; 
And learn the wisdom we impart 

To those who bid the world farewell. 
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VOICES FROM THE STREAMS. 

Upon our filmy wings we bring 
Songs the little streamlets sing, 
As beneath the bright, warm sun 
Over moss-green stones they run ; 
Or, like some coy village maid. 
Hide beneath the hazel shade — 
Hide, yet all the while, as though 
They never meant unseen to flow. 
With a prattling sound betray 
Through what fairy nooks they stray. 
Of the lily's birth we sing ; 
Odours of the sweet-flag bring ; 
Tell of many a secret spot 
Where the blue forget-me-not 
Bends its head above the stream. 
Like a fairy in a dream ; 
But far deeper tones have we 
For the child of poesy — 
Tones that keep his heart awake. 
And, like winds upon a lake. 
Ruffle it with waves of feeling. 
Each some sun-bright truth revealing. 
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Hence with wisdom is he fraught 
Such as never yet was taught. 
Save by winds, and streams, and flowers. 
By the dew-drops and the showers. 
And all sights and sounds that bless 
This wide wide world with loveliness. 

VOICES FROM THE SEA. 

In music all the countless streams of earth 
Are sweeping onwards to the boundless sea; 
The deep sea swallows up their voiced mirth. 
As life is swallowed by eternity. 

VOICES FROM THE WINDS. 

We make the sea give up each tune 
That he has stolen from the earth ; 
And hence from out his depths there flow. 
As o'er his waves we wandering go. 

Sounds as of brooklets singing to the moon. 
The voice of rills, the noisy mirth 

Of cataracts, and the solemn hymn 

Sung by vast rivers in the twUight dim. 

But we have mirth and music of our own. 
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Oft blest by him who loves at summer noon 
To wander o'er the grassy hills alone. 
Or sit at night beside some lonely lake, 
And watch the dancing splendour of the moon 
Upon its waves, and hear them as they break 
With a most gentle murmur on the shore. 

The slave of commerce oft-times hears our strain, 

And half forgetting the unceasing strife 

That roars around him like an angry sea. 

He turns his gaze upon the far-away ; 

A rush of old sensations fills his brain. 

The light, the beauty, the immortal life 

Of other days, like some sweet melody 

Heard long ago, and sigh'd for oft in vain. 

Draw their sweet influence round his heart. Once more 

He views the dear old spots so loved of yore, — 

The little cot, where haply he was bom. 

With ivied walls and woodbine round its door ; 

The gray old church, where every Sabbath morn 

He went to pray ; the aged milk-white thorn 

That crowns the steep with foxgloves covered o'er ; 

And the blithe dancing brook that all day long 

Makes glad the winding valley with its song, — 
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He views them all^ and with a heart and mind 

By love and natural loveliness refined, 

He blesses them, and blesses all the throng 

Of melodies awakened by the wind. 

And with the blessing on and on we speed. 

Twanging with noisy glee our viewless horn. 

Like huntsman, mounted on a furious steed. 

And eager in the chase at early mom. 

Upon the white highway 

We breathe in sportive play. 
Then with a loud halloo away we fly. 
A blinding dust-cloud, by our wings upcast. 
Sweeps on before us, hiding earth and sky. 
The weary traveller bows before the blast ; 
The hedge-rows, that for many a lengthy stage 
Along the wayside run, are powdered white. 
As thodgh their tresses wore the frost of age. 
Soon from our wings we shake the blinding mist. 
And over wooded hill and warm green vale, 
Where mom and eve the bright-eyed flowers are 

kiss'd 
By fragrant dews, we gambol merrily. 
The old oak flings his branches in the gale ; 
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Tbe giant elm, like an impassioned bard. 
Joins the wide-spreading harmony in haste ; 
The mountain-ash upon the rocky waste 
Hails the dark pine across the torrent's bed ; 
While far below, the poplar bows his head. 
As if he meant to kiss his fairy bride — 
The white-robed birch — wild warbling at his side. 

Thus round the earth we go, in piping glee, 
Awaking all the harmonies of sea 
And land ; — now shouting to the moon, 
And now rejoicing at the birth of day. 
Or winding our loud horns at sultry noon, 
Until, at length, tired of our boisterous play. 
We breathe at intervals a languid tune. 
And in a far-off whisper die away. 

SECOND ANGEL. 

The many voiced harmonies sweep past; 
Shall we not follow them ? 

FIRST ANGEL. 

Yes ; let us go. 
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ABOVE THE SEA. 



LUCIFER. 

Old ocean roars 
On all his shores ; 
But safe we ride 
Above the tide. 
And leave the wind 
Afar behind. 

WITCH. 

And faster, faster let us go, 
Whatever wind may puflF or blow ; 
My owlet's wings are swift and strong. 
And carry me with ease along. 

LUCIPER. 

So fast we follow in the wake 
Of yonder sun, that I dare stake 
My realms against a cockle-sheU 
His banish'd head he will not hide 
Beneath the western ocean's swell 
Ere o'er America we ride. 
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WITCH. 

Is that the shortest way to hell ? 

LUCIFER, 

It is a way — a short one too. 
And just as well defined, I guess, 
By devilries of every hue 
As any that I now possess. 
There, like a strumpet in a ctowA, 
When gay with paint, is freedom proud. 
Not of the worth she has within. 
But of the colour of her skin ; 
And better had he never known 
His mother's face, nor e'en his own. 
Who on it wears the dusky stain 
That, some folks say, disfigured Cain. 

WITCH. 

Hurrah, hurrah 1 let hell rejoice. 
And thou, my Owl, with screeching voice 
To heaven the glorious tidings tell. 
That earth no more God's anger heeds; 
But has a broad highway that leads. 
Without a turn, right down to hell. 
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LUC I FEE. 

THs not the only one, nor best ; 

For, turn we east, north, south, or west. 

We hellward travellers never lack 

A broad, well-trodden, downward track. 

On one mjr honest friend John Bull 
Walks to the pit much at his ease : — 
With visage round, and £at, and dull. 
He joumies slowly on and on; 
Yet in his eye a spark of fun 
Full oft with sudden brightness glows. 
And his round face yet rounder grows. 
As on his way, like swarming bees, 
A crowd of active knaves he sees. 
Whose ceaseless antics form a sight 
That might the devil himself delight. 
First march in lively masquerade. 
By Mammon in his robes of state 
Led on, all those who cultivate 
The necromantic arts of trade ; — 
Armed with divining rods they go. 
Which they have but to wave, when, lo ! 
Discoloured water turns to milk, 
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Ground chalk to bread, and wool to silk. 
A thousand other tricks have they. 
Which prove that necromancy may 
Be made a means of public good. 
By changing poison into food. 

With twang of horn, with loud halloo, 

Follows next a noisy crew 

Of mounted huntsmen swift and keen. 

Hunting after pelf, I ween ; 

And honest John with wonder sees 

Lean Lawyers hunting affcer fees. 

And leaner Statesmen after places : 

While in the rear, with care-worn faces. 

Are Authors hunting affcer fame. 

And others, careless of a name. 

All eager after bread and cheese. 

Then ever and anon goes one. 

Who seems the light of day to shun. 

And cautiously his way he picks, 

As if afraid of sudden kicks ; — 

So through a crowd a sour cur steals 

With snap, and snarl at hostile heels. 

A crowd of Poets arrayed in rags, 
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Their Pegasus^ but boney nags, 
Maimed, blind, and crazed, a hapless race, 
Bush after him in eager chase ; 
And as they go, in rage or grief. 
Their cry is ever, " stop the thief ! '^ 
Some ask him for their legs, and some 
Demand their brains; the rest being dumb. 
Bather with signs than force of lungs. 
Implore him to give back their tongues. 

WITCH — {interrupting him,) 
Hush, hush ! for see, two angels come this way. 

LUCIFER. 

They are the same who woke the melodies 
Of mountain solitudes, of winds and streams. 
And sent them after Boland to thy cave. 

WITCH. 

They pass us by, as though they saw us not. 

LUCIFER. 

It is their way. 
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WITCH. 

I wish they were accurst ! 
Methought I had young Boland safe enough. 
Already had the minstrels of the pit — 
Ambition^ avarice, lust of human praise. 
With all the sensuous, spirit-blinding throng 
Of hopes and cravings that proceed from me. 
Their common mother, so entranced his brain. 
And in such sweet elysium wrapt him up. 
That in another moment he had drunk 
My hell-broth to the very dregs, when, lo ! 
The gusty melodies of earth swept by. 
And disenchanted him at once. " The dove, 
The dove V^ shrieked out my owl, and sure enough 
The door was opened suddenly, and in 
It flew, and dashed the goblet from his hands. 

LUCIFER. 

Then followed an explosion, I suppose ? 

WITCH. 

Thou art aware that if a single drop 
Of that enchanted liquor only fall 
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Upon the ground, a mighty thunder-blast 
Ensues of power sufficient to uproot 
A wide-spread forest ; what then follow^, when 
A goblet full was dashM upon the ground, 
I need not say. 

LUCIFER. 

Nor do I want to hear ; 
It is enough for both of us to know 
Thy den is now a wreck. 

WITCH. 

Oh, it was blown 
Away, like smoke before a mighty wind. 
And I must journey to the pit to seek 
Materials for another. Such a waste 
Of time is rather vexing to a mind 
Like mine, that never yet could brook delay. 

LUCIFER. 

Heed not, good Mother ; thou wilt yet succeed. 

And now by way of sport before we leave 

The earth, what think'st thou, if I raise a storm ? 
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WITCH. 

A howling tempest, dear lord, let it be. 
As wild and fierce as ever vex'd the sea, 
Or tore across the land with thunder-sound. 
And hopeless devastation spread around. 

LUCIFER. 

^Tis done, ^tis done, the elements obey. 

Hark ! how old ocean moans, as though he knew 

A power far greater than his own was soon 

About to wake, and lash him into fury. 

A lurid red o'erspreads the west, and now 

Dark, threatening clouds blot out the sun. The waste 

Of waters wears a leaden hue, that grows 

Each moment darker, till both sea and sky 

Are black. How vivid was that flash ! the deep 

Seemed for a moment all on fire — a hell 

Of flame ! and hark ! the big- voiced thunder shakes 

The hollow fii-mament. Another flash ! 

And now the rain comes roaring down from heaven 

Like a swoU'n cataract. Aye ; cling fast to me. 

And let the owl go free ; still faster cling. 

Dost hear that sound ? — that hollow booming sound 
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As if some monster ravenous as hell^ 

Were rushing on its prey. — It is the wind. 

The mighty deep acknowledges its lord 

Before his power is felt^ and pants^ and heaves 

With an uneasy motion. Now the blast 

Has reachM us^ and the boiling deep appears 

Alive with sparkles^ as if all the stars 

Of heaven were holding there a jubilee. 

And danced in wild commotion, flashing in 

And out. The angry waves rear their shi^g'd tops 

On high, and howl, and hiss in agony. 

Like tortured monsters, then dive down again 

Into the hungry deep. 

WITCH. 

What means yon blaze ? 

LUCIFER. 

A ship on firQ by lightning, that is all. 

The winds and waves have mercy in their fury. 

And might have spared the ship; but nought can save 

It now. Come, Mother, let us visit it ; 

A little flame will almost be a treat. 
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VOICE VBOM THE SHIP. 

Lord, in thy mercy save my guilty soul ! 

ANOTHER VOICE. 

All hands to launch the boat ! 

SAILOR. 

^Twould be lost labour : 
What boat can live in such a sea as this ? 
Come, mates, there^s rum on board ; let's make death 
easy. 

OTHER SAILORS. 

She sinks ! She sinks ! 

WOMAN. 

Help, help for my poor child ! 
Will no one save my child ? 

LUCIFER. 

See, that poor babe 
Is laughing at the flames, and stretches forth 
Its little hands to yonder burning mast. 
As though it were a gilded toy. Poor child ! 
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It almost grieves me that I raised the storm. 

WITCH. 

Thou hast more pity than its father has ; 
For see, he rushes franticly about. 
And ofiFers eagerly his useless wealth 
To purchase safety for a useless life. 

KICH PASSENGER. 

Help ! help ! I burn. O God ! I cannot pray. 

LUCIFER. 

Come, mother, let us mount ; for see, the ship 
Is going down. 

WITCH. 

There, with a plunge she goes ! 
The mad waves seem to dance for very joy 
That she is gone. I hear a shriek above 
The storm, — it is the death-cry of the poor 
Rich fool, who with a bad grace goes to hell. 

LUCIFER. 

Away — away. 
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A WOOD. 

ROLAND. 

I dreamt sweet Poesy, like a star-crowned angel. 

Before me stood — her lovely arms outstretched. 

And woo'd me with d smile to her caresses ; 

But, ah, ere I could meet her fond embrace. 

Between us suddenly a flowing veil 

Of misty light was stretchM, in which, methought. 

The harmonies of nature were inwoven ; 

And what appeared like mountains, streams, and 

woods, 
AVith an unceasing motion seemM to flow 
And blend in it, like cloudlets in the sky ; 
AVhile ever from their strange mutations came 
A soft, yet potent melody that bore 
Both soul and sense unto the far-away. 

As in a trance of ecstacy I stood 
And listen^, gazing still upon the veil 
That dimmM, not hid, the lovely being behind ; 
Her face and form by slow gradations changed. 
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Until^ what seemed an angel fresh from heaven^ 
Became a withered hag, whose eye-balls flamed 
At me, as if two concentrated hells 
Were burning there. Half loathing, half in dread, 
I turned away, when, lo ! a thunder-crash 
Dispelled the scene, and I awoke. 

Can there be truth in dreams ! and must I learn. 
Sweet Poesy ! that at heart I have not loved 
Thy graceful bounties for themselves alone. 
But as a means of self-aggrandizement — 
Of forcing loud-tongued praises from the world. 
And winning honours, which, like precious gems 
* Set in a monarches crown, may gratify 
The sense, and feed our human vanity. 
But add no dignity to the pure life 
Of mind ? And must I therefore own, O maid 
Divine, that not thyself have I adored. 
But something like to thee — a phantom form. 
Which, when my inner eyes are purged by nature. 
No longer wears thy skyey loveliness. 
But proves itself a mask'd deformity ? 

Yet, oh ! not altogether profitless 
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Have been my yearnings after thee, since they 

Have led me forth beneath the pure bright skies, 

To make acquaintance with the solitudes 

Of earth, and with an ever-thirsty heart 

To drink and drink of that pure loveliness 

Which, like an ocean, nature round me spreads. 

Bear witness all ye hills ! and ye, bright streams ! 

That sing through every vale in this dear land. 

Ye woods ! and thou, O solemn- voiced sea ! 

For ever telling to the rocks and sands 

That gaze upon thee, such mysterious truths 

As make a silence in the heart, and have 

No name — bear witness with what earnest love 

I oft have greeted you, when mom or eve 

I have been free to roam at will through wood 

Or wild, with no companion save my own 

Glad heart. Oh, I have loved you from a child !- 

Yea, all things loved that gem my mother earth 

With loveliness. And oft amid the clash 

And clang of busy life, the noise of tongues. 

The never-ceasing roar of wheels, and all 

The nameless sounds the voice of trade awakes. 

If but mine eyes in some neglected spot 
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Have caught a glimpse of some half-wither'd tuft 
Of grass, how have I hail'd the speck of green 
With an unutter^d blessing, as a part 
Of that bright livery which garbs the earth ! 

Thus have I cherished with a constant love 
All happy sights and sounds which thou dost most 
Delight to dwell amongst, sweet Poesy ! 
Yea — for thy own sweet sake have cherish^ them; 
And wilt not thou then love me in return ? 
Oh, take my heart, and turn it into music ; 
Let the great mountains be to me as words. 
And teach me how to utter them. The stars 
Are waiting for a voice. Through the long lapse 
Of an eternity have they been fill'd 
With an unutter'd truth, and every night 
That darkens round the world exhibits them 
As in the olden time, like fiery tongues. 
Still striving to impart that truth to earth. 
The earth looks up, and listens, but can hear 
No voice from out the everlasting depths : — 
l]ternal silence wraps her round about. 
Sweet Poesy ! wake that mighty voice in me. 
And I will speak a word whose echoes shall^ 
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Like the reverberations of a crash 

Of loudest thunder, roll around the earth. 

And rouse the nations into newer life. 

Alas, alas ! what cares the world for song ! 

In savage states, where man is but the child 

Of impulse, song may be indeed a power. 

And have the force of law ; but here, where science 

Has made the common elements the slaves 

Of man, and endless superficial wants. 

Like hungry vultures, are on all sides set 

Agape, and tax the utmost skill of head 

And hand, and all the powers of fire and steam 

To feed them, and appease their clamorous cries — 

Here, where that heartless, self-willM giant — Trade 

Stalks through the land with iron heel, and, like 

The fabled Ogres whose exploits were wont 

To raise our boyish wonderment and fear. 

Delights in human blood, and grinds the bones 

Of toil-worn men to make his bread — here song 

May gain a passing sigh or tear, but works 

No grand eflEect ; for few are now inclined 

To sit them down, and with a childlike faith 

To listen quietly to the melodies 
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Within their hearts. And yet the world has still 
A heart. Great God ! I thank thee that a heart 
Doth humanise the world. This truth gives strength 
To me, and far off I behold a time, 
AVhen the unwholesome dream of strife and care 
That holds mankind in bondage, shall have passed 
Away, and love shall fill the great round world 
With music, and become its life, its guide. 
Its sole religion and supremest law. 
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A STOEM AT SEA. 



MOSELAND. 

It is a fearful night. Hark how the wind 
Is roaring through the wood ! 

BOSE. 

And what a noise 
The sea is making in our little bay ! 
I hear at. intervals a dull^ dead sound 
Above the never-ceasing roar of waves. 
As some tremendous sea strikes with the force 
And fury of a mighty avalanche 
Against the rocks. God help the mariners. 
Who in a night like this are tossed upon 
The deep ! 

MORELAND. 

Perhaps, e^en now some fated ship 
Is vainly struggling to avoid those rocks. 
Heard you that gun ? The sound came from the sea. 
I'll haste, and see what danger it portends. 
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BOSE. 

I will accompany thee. 

MORELAND. 

Not 80, my love. 
Not 80. I will bat climb the rocky hill 
On which the gray old ruin stands, and glance 
Across the bay below. This little book 
Of songs shall solace thee till I return. 

Exit. 

EOSE — (after a long pause.) 

I cannot read. Strange fancies crowd my brain ; 
Each gust of wind that with a threatening shout 
Comes upwards from the sea, seems like the voice 
Of that strange man who followed me. And yet 
His voice was mild, and almost musical. 
But then his eyes were cruel, keen, and cold. 
And once, when suddenly I raised my head. 
They seemM to glare with hate tmutterable. 
What wailing sound was that? Ah me, how fear 
Doth conjure up strange thoughts ! 'Tis but the wind 
I hear, and straightway it becomes the cry 
Of some tormented fiend, while that strange man. 
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As in a dream^ assumes all horrid forms 
To suit the wild creations of my fears. 

I'll think no more, but let this little book 

Of poesy occupy my mind and heart. 

It is a modest, unpretending book, 

And he who wrote it was a humble man 

Whom circumstance had doomM to life-long toil ; 

And so, poor man, he toiPd day after day. 

And wasted half his nights in thought — such thought 

As this too busy world, alas ! heeds not. 

Yet was a boundless joy and wealth to him. 

Full oft on summer nights he wandered forth, 

Seeking the lonely depths of solemn woods. 

And there he sat and listenM, while the earth 

Spoke with her countless voices to his heart ; 

And when his heart was ftdl, he knelt and prayM ; 

And then it seem'd to him as if a voice 

Prom out the holy heavens bade him write ; 

And so he wrote the history of his heart. 

With trembling hand he gave the world his book ; 

But the proud world disdained the humble gift. 

And bade him write no more. His heart grew sick. 

And in its hidden greatness turned to God, 
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His only friend ; and when the wintry snows 
Fell thick on earthy he laid him down to rest, 
And slept forgotten in his humble grave. 

The clock strikes twelve ! and still the wind roars on. 
Fll list no longer to its boisterous song, 
But try a song myself. There is an air — 
A simple air — joined to some simple words. 
That once I heard a village maiden sing 
Upon her wedding mom. Fll try that song. 
And sing it unto thee, my gentle dove. 
Who all unconscious, in thine innocence. 
Of death and danger on the storm-beat sea. 
Dost calmly rest thee there above my head. 
The silent image of tranquillity. 
(Sings.) 
1 cannot sleep, I tremble so. 

And such a tumult fills my brain. 
It must be joy I feel, I know; 

But oh, how near it seems to pain ! 
The wind moans through the old pear-tree ; 

The mom is cold, and damp, and gray ; 
Who could have thought the world would be 
So sad upon my wedding-day? 
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Not less I love thee, Charlie Ray I 

God knows my heart is full of thee ; — 
So full, that if I kneel to pray. 

Thine image only can I see. 
And I would not exchange this mom, — 

Its cold, its mist, its hoary rime. 
For all the splendours that adorn 

The young day in some fairer clime. 

Hark, hark, he comes ! Be still my heart — 

Be still — Be proud ! Be blest ! Be gay ! 
What need hast thou to ache and start. 

When Charlie comes — my Charlie Ray ? 
He comes — ^he comes ! and I must be 

All smiles, and wipe these tears away ; 
It would be wrong to let him see 

Tve wept upon my wedding-day. 

How dreadful is the roaring of the wind ! 

And eH the while the moon looks down from heaven 

Almost as placidly as if the earth. 

Her elder sister, felt the breathless calm 

Of those eternal depths where night is throned 

Upon the silent stars. What sound was that? 
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Methinks I hear loud voices ^mid the stonn. 

This way they come. There is a fearful pause. 

And now I hear strange voices at the door. 

My God ! my God ! what dread calamity 

Do they portend? They enter now — I hear 

The sound of many feet upon the floor. 

Oh^ I am powerless through fear^ and dare 

Not move, nor cry aloud^ lest T should hear 

The dreadful answer that my fears ring out — 

That answer which the wind shrieks through my hearty 

Thou hast no friend on earth — ^thy father's lost ! 

^OKEUMJ}— (entering J 

I am afraid my absence has seemed long 

To thee^ but there has been^ alas ! dread work 

Upon the deep. 

ROSE — (rushing into her father* b arms,) 

Thank God^ that thou art safe ! 
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AN APARTMENT.— MORNING. 

ROSE. 

Now tell me all about the wreck. 

MORELAND. 

I will; 
But first look out upon the mom. How changed 
Are earth and heaven ! The clouds creep lazily 
Across the sky, while on the cloud-like boughs 
Of yonder wood that follows far away 
The windings of the vale, the sunlight rests 
As motionless as if it slept. Peace smiles 
Upon the earth, and earth sends up to heaven 
Her throng of larks to tell the morning sun 
How glad she is. The haze that lately dimmed 
The sky is blown away, and there is now 
A bright, transparent clearness in the air 
That seems almost to make the sunshine brighter. 
And with a purer azure tints the sky. 
Thus is it with the soul of man. — God blows 
Through it a storm-blast of adversity. 
And lo ! the mist of idle hopes and fears 
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Eyanishes^ and wisdom^ like the sun^ 

Looks brightly through its storm-swept atmosphere. 

How sweet the breath of this light wind ! It brings 

The freshness hither of the dewy fields. 

And smells of sweet-briar and the honeysuckle. 

ROSE. 

And what a heart-refreshing strain it breathes 
Amongst the branches of yon lordly elm ! 

MORELAND. 

The earth is full of music ever mounting, 

Like a vast hymn, to God. — The winds, the streams, 

The waves of ocean, every little shell 

Left by the tide upon the sandy beach. 

And all that live, or breathe, or move are tones 

And undertones in the vast hymn of nature. 

Last night we heard the loud song of the storm — 

The swift-wing'd storm that ever somewhere sings ; 

And though it struck our hearts with awe, and seemM 

The voice of tumult and destruction dire. 

It has its place in the vast harmony 

Of life and motion heard by God alone. 
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ROSE. 

All night I listened to its voice, and thought 
Of those it had engulphM beneath the waves. 
I felt most sad, and the rude tempest seemed 
A requiem sad as my own heart. Poor souls ! 
How hard it must have seemed to them to die 
In sight of their dear native land ! For weeks 
And weeks had they been talking of their homes ; 
And as their good ship skimmM the glassy sea, 
Their hearts went on before, and hailM their wives. 
And children dear, and saw the welcome sweet 
Of loving looks, and eyes bedimmM with tears 
Of joy. Alas ! the rude, unpitying winds 
Upon the threshold of their happiness, 
Awoke despair ; and they who sought a home. 
Found at their journey's end — a grave. Could nought 
Have been devised to save them ? 

MORELAND. 

All was done. 
My child, that man could do. Fast wedged among 
The rocks, about two stone-throws off the shore. 
The vessel lay. The sea each moment tore 
With fury o'er her deck — wave after wave. 
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With thundrous roar. The cries of those on board 

At times so moved us with a stinging grief, 

That towards the sea we rushM as if to brave 

Its fury, then alas ! came, back appall'd, 

And wrung our hands, and wept. The moon now shone 

With sudden splendour, and the fated ship 

Was seen fast breaking up ; one half was gone ; 

The other by the rocks was mockingly 

Held up to heaven — a spectacle of woe ; 

While all around the breakers frothM and foamM 

Like hungry wolves impatient for their prey. 

A poor old man clung to the vesseFs side, 

One arm was twined around a slender gu'l — 

The child, perchance, of his declining years. 

The other tightly grasped a jutting beam. 

While his wan face was shorewards tum'd. 

And with a prayer-like earnestness implored 

For help. At times the girl would clasp his neck. 

Then loose her hold and towards the shore stretch out 

Her arms, and all the while the poor old man 

]\f aintain'd the selfsame attitude — one arm 

Around his tender child, the other round 

The jutting beam. 
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As motionless I stood^ 

Upon the beach^ a voice behind me cried, 

A boat ! can no one help me to a boat? 

And turning round, a youth I saw — 

A slender youth, who seemed like one who might 

Have won more honours in a lady^s bower 

Than on the rough and tempest-troubled deep. 

" Can no one help me to a boat ?" again 

He cried. Soon all was bustle on the beach, 

A boat made ready, into which he leapM, 

And heedless of my warning voice made fast 

A rope around his waist, then seized the^oars. 

And soon was lost behind a wave. Again 

He rose to sight, and with a shout the crowd 

Upon the beach cheered the young hero on ; 

And on he went, still struggling towards the wreck. 

■ 
Once more he disappeared amid the surf 

That boird in dread commotion round the ship ; 

But from the cry we heard from those on board. 

We judged they had perceived him, and he still 

Was safe. Just then a mighty ocean-swell 

Removed the vessel from its hold upon 

The rocks, and when it sank again, nor boat, 

K 
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Nor wreck was seen. " Pull in the rope/^ a score 
Hoarse voices cried. All lent a willing hand^ 
And soon the young adventurer was dragged 
Ashore ; bat he was motionless^ and bled 
From several wounds about the head. With speed 
I had him hither brought^ and all the rest 
Thou knowest. 

BOSE. 

Didst thou not learn his name ? 

MOBELAND. 

I think 
They callM him Roland^ and he was described 
As one who wandered much about the woods. 
And wilds, and by the solitary sea. 
Some said he was a poet, by which I judged. 
Poor youth, he must be poor indeed. 

ROSE. 

But rich. 
As thou wilt own, in that true wealth which souls 
Leave not behind, when what is mortal dies. 
But carry with them up to heaven. 
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MORELAND. 

No doubt, 
No doubt, he has a wealthy soul ; yet wealth 
Of intellect and heart, though in itself 
A power, when measured by its grand results. 
In past, in present, and all future time. 
Doth its possessor not infrequently 
Debar from power, by lifting him above 
The wisdom of the world. Hence those great souls 
Who sometimes shine upon the world like stars. 
And utter mighty truths in words of fire. 
Are in their lifetime often held in scorn ; 
But when they have descended to the grave. 
Where praise and censure are alike to them. 
And when the thankless world has through their 

works 
Approximated to their lofty stature. 
Then honours have been beap'd upon their tombs, 
Their dry bones canonized, their names in blasts 
Blown from the trumpet of admiring fame. 
And all their doings made the tests of greatness. 

ROSE. 

And yet, methinks, that in that very vice 
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There is a righteousness. Truth comes unbought — 
A gift from God, and never should be sold. 
They therefore whose capacious souls are made 
To hold great truths^ should learn betimes to look 
For their reward, not in the wealth, the power 
And honours, the misjudging world doth heap 
Upon its favourites, but in the good 
Themselves bequeath to all forthcoming time. 
And in the thanks the future shall pour up 
To their eternal dwelling-place in heaven. 
But I am prating here, when I should tend 
Our guest, who needs just now the gentle care 
And fostering hand of woman. 

MOBELAND. 

Go, my love ; 
m saunter in the garden for an hour. 
And do thou join me there. 
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HELL. 

LUCIFER. < 

One luckless prank has ruined all. — I raised 
A tempest in the upper air, to please 
The queen of witches, and it proved the means 
Of bringing Roland and his Rose together ; 
So that the toil of years amounts to nought. 
Thus has it ever been ; for never did 
I work an evil thing, but good was sure 
To flow from it. And thus the Ancient One 
Makes me his instrument, and I might just 
As well sit down amid these flames, and pass 
Eternity in idleness, as toil 
And nothing gain. 

MOLOCH. 

No need hast thou to toil. 
My Prince. Keep but the gates of hell wide open, 
And let the world upon its downward course 
Have elbow room, and hither will it come. 
In mirth or madness, of its own accord. 
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LUCIFER. 

Earth doth acknowledge me its rightful Lord, 
And rich and poor come here to sing my praise. 
Do thou accommodate them well. 

MOLOCH. 

Thy word, 
O Prince ! has ever been my law. 

(Witch enters,) 

But here 
Comes one whose tongue will stop our converse. 

LUCIFER. 

Good mother, thou art welcome to the flames. 

WITCH. 

Aye, and no thanks to thee. The meanest wretch 
That breathes is welcome here. 

MOLOCH. 

Thou croaking witch ! 
Dost thou not know thou speakest to thy Prince ? 
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WITCH. 

Thou art a smooth-tongued^ oily Tillain^ Moloch ! 
And I will tell thee plainly to thy face^ 
That thou art prone to damnedest treachery^ 
And^ were I empress of these burning realms^ 
rd have thee chained and muzzled^ like a bear^ 
And never let thee see outside thy den^ 
Save when I had thee baited for my sq[>ort. 

LUCIFER. 

Enough, enough ; come, mother, haste away. 
The earth is sighing for thee night and day. 
There in thy fiiU-blown beauty shalt thou dwell. 
That none may know thy kindredship with hell. 
And as the body, like a mirror shows 
The likeness of the spirit, — so in thee. 
By my enchantments, shall young Roland see 
The soul-like beauty of his gentle Bose. 

WITCH. 

And when with beauty I have charmed his eyes. 
And won his heart. Til throw oflf my disguise ; 

And while he stands in speechless woe, 

1^11 leer upon him, so and so ; 
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Then round about him dancing go^ 
And mock him with an ho ! ho ! ho ! 

(Dances,) 

LUCIFER. 

Thou merry witch ! There, mount thy owl, and 



Swift as a blasting comet, to thy prey; 
And should our mounting hopes to failure lead. 
And thou thy blandishments in vain display. 
Our roving tendencies we'll try to quell. 
And for the future be content with hell. 

MOLOCH. 

Oh, may that time speed on amain — 

The happy time that brings thee here again. 

LUCIFER. 

I know thy heart. But hark ! the owPs to-whoo 
Calls me away. Adieu ! once more, adieu ! 

MOLOCH — (gazing after Lucifer,) 

^1^> gO; thou living lie ! thou hollow cheat ! 
Thou jest ! thou everlasting mockery ! 
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And may my blistering hate — my curse go with thee, 

And lie, like molten lead, about thy heart ! 

Fie on my dastard soul to cloak its hate 

With mock esteem, when he is near ; oh, fie ! 

But I have power and skill, and both shall be 

Henceforth employed to work his overthrow. 

Yes ; I will league with proud, revengeful spirits. 

And we will drag him from his burning throne. 

And hurl him into hell^s profoundest gulf. 

Then heap whole mountains on his head, till we 

Have raised a pile whose top shall reach to heaven. 

Why should I fawn on him ? why be his slave ? 

Are not the elements of devilry 

In me as vast and ample as in him ? 

He is a wayward fool, whose chief delight 

Is idle levity. And yet beneath 

That very levity there lies a depth 

Of hidden meaning that I cannot fathom ; 

And oft from out that inner depth Pve known 

A tempest blast of power and majesty 

Arise, that seemed sufficient in its might, 

Unnumbered legions of opposing fiends 

To blow and batter into utter nought. 

Ah, me ! what if he should be found to be 
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In hell^ all that the Ancient One is said 

To be in heaven? Then would rebellion prove 

A corse indeed to those engaged in it. 

For if the vengeance of the God of love 

Could doom his erring angels to this pit^ 

What might not vengeance do^ if once aroused 

Within the sceptred hate that roles in hell ? 

I tremble at the possibility 

Of pain, to which the torments here endured 

Would seem too slight for even a complaint. 

Perchance that nameless woe I dread — that depth 

Below 'all depths is even now prepared 

For me. Did he not say he knew my heart ? 

And if my heart, why not my secret thoughts ? 

He is invisibly about me now. 

I feel his hand upon mine inmost soul, 

It weighs me down — down — down. Oh, utter woe ! 

Stand back, ye fiends ! must ye too drag me down ? 

Oh ! I will grind you into finest dust. 

And bum you grain by grain, and every grain 

Shall be a separate heU. Who binds me thus ? 

Oh, I am powerless, and on me lies 

The weight of all the adamantine hills. 

Help, help ! let nje have room to groan. 
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A SICK CHAMBER. 



ROLAND. 

How gently doth the wann^ soft summer wind 
Steal through the open casement^ lore^ my cheek 
Just touching with its joyous wings. It wafts 
Sweet odours from the hedge-rows and green meadows. 
Methinks it whispers of the far-off streams 
That fill lone woods and solitary glens 
With melody. It bears me far away 
In thought across the sunny earth. I see 
The breeze-loved hills I oft have wandered o'er^ 
With no companion save that spirit bright 
And beautiftd^ whose lovely face and form. 
Could I have only seen them with mine eyes. 
Had been, like thine, my sweet, my gentle nurse. 

ROSE. 

Nay, nay, I am no spirit yet, I trust ; 
Nor yet, I hope, appear like one to thee. 

ROLAND. 

Thou art to mc the sweet embodiment 
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Of loveliness — of all I ever loved 
As such. 

ROSE. 

And since you flatter so, I am 
Pull sure you must be on the way to health. 
Oh, I am glad indeed to see thee thus. 

ROLAND. 

I feel most blest. How pleasant is it thus 
To lie twixt life and death — ^to feel in limb 
And body such a sense of languid lightness 
As makes me deem I could be borne across 
The sky upon a filmy cloud, or float 
Upon a sunbeam into endless space. 
And then departing sickness leaves behind 
Such an indwelling hush of human passion. 
So deep a sleep of every gross desire — 
Of pride, ambition, and deluding hope. 
As makes me to myself seem like a soul 
Released from out its earthly tenement. 
And yields the faculty of being on earth 
Good without effort, as the angels are. 
Oh, I am full of a most tranquil love ! 
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The which, wert thou not nigh, would be, perchance. 

Expended on yon summer clouds that sail 

Across the sunny sky, on yon sweet flowers 

That there, outside the window, nod at me ; 

On yon green dancing leaves, yon far green hill. 

And on the common light of day ; but thou 

Being nigh, with such pure beauty in thine eyes. 

My love flows all to > thee, and through thee makes 

The sunny earth more lovely than it is. 

Dost thou not love me with as pure a love ? 

Oh ! let me hear thee tell again thy love. 

For I am weak and almost like a child. 

I feel the gentle pressure of thine hand ; 

I see thy tearful gaze ; I watch thy lips 

So faintly quivering with both love and grief. 

And I am satisfied. See [ now I close 

Mine eyes. A pure — a nameless happiness,. 

Lulls me to sleep, like a sweet ifielody, 

ROSE — (after a long patisej 

Calm as the surface of a sheltered lake. 
When not a breath is felt upon the hills, 
Or as an infant in its mother's lap, 
He sleeps. Alas, for poor humanity. 
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How weak it is ! and yet how great and grand ! 

Now^ like a god^ defying winds and waves^ 

Or snatching mighty truths^ like stars^ from heaven ; 

Then in a. moment by a blow or fall. 

Upon a bed of sickness lowly laid. 

And weak and helpless as a pnling child. 

Sleep on; sleep on ! and may good angels bless 

Thy calm repose with dreams of happiness. 

Methinks had I not seen thee thns, my heart 

Might have revered thee more, but loved thee less. 

I could have worshiped thy aspiring soul. 

Have listened to thy voice as to a Grod, 

When, not disdaining my far feebler mind. 

Thou didst interpret all the thoughts divine 

That lie concealed in flowers, and clouds, and stars, 

And summer winds. But, oh, my woman^s heart 

Is melted by thy feebleness. I weep 

For thee, and love thee — oh, I love thee more — 

Par more than I can utter. Hush, fond heart ! 

Or I shall mar that dream which makes him smile : 

Sleep on, sleep on ! and dream of me the while. 
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A VILLAGE INN, 



POACHER. 

Whom think you, friends, I saw last night, 

On Hangman^s hill, by broad moonlight ? 

As true as I am sitting here. 

Behind this mug of humming beer, 

I saw beside the gibbet-post 

The old witch whom we long have lost ; 

You know her name — old Gk)ody Groose. 

Then we shall have both wind and rain. 
Just when fine weather we would choose ; 
And should we farmers but complain. 
The smut will blacken all our grain. 

MECHANIC 

I never knew a farmer yet 

Who was contented with the weather ; 
For if ^twere dry, he would have wet. 

Or else both wet and dry together. 
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TAILOR. 

And if the season should be dry, 
" Com must be higher " is his cry ; 
And on the other hand, if wet, 
He still cries higher — higher yet. 

FARMER. 

It is the wisdom of the world 

To be for all that one can get. 

For this we toil, and moil, and sweat. 

Curse, groan, and cheat, and lie, and game. 

The earth is but a battle-field. 

Where he thrives best who best can wield 

His weapons in his own defence, 

And ward off those against him hurPd. 

Some fight for power, and some for fame. 

For pleasure some, and some for pelf. 

But this the truth bids me proclaim, 

Wherever Ufe^s banner is unfurl'd, 

That all beneath it fight for self. 

TRADESMAN. 

I 
By all of which you mean that we 

Are rushing headlong to the devil ? 
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PARISH CLERK. 

Such language you will all agree 
From no one can be reckoned civil. 

TAILOR. 

Unless a parson he may be. 

VERY HONEST TRADESMAN. 

I never liked such idle talk^ 
About the devil and such folk ; 
For when I hear him named, I fear 
That something like him may appear. 

LuciPBR — (suddenly entering.) 
As I do now. 

LANDLADY. 

O Lord, my heart ! 
How you, sir, made it jump and start. 

LUCIFER. 

I hope and trust you do not see 
Aught like the Prince of hell in me? 

L 
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LANDLADY. 

Oh no, dear sir ! for well we know 
That horns upon his forehead grow ; 
That he has got a visage black, 
A tail, and scales upon his back ; 
While you, as any one may see. 
Are all a gentleman should be. 

LUCIFER. 

I thank you for the compliment. 
As for the devil, he was sent 
On earth alike for good or ill ; 
Nor is his visage black, like ink. 
Nor does he wear behind a tail. 
Or on his back the dragon^s mail ; 
But any shape he wears at will. 
And oft is nearer than you think. 

POACHER. 

You seem to know him, sir, quite well. 
Pray tell us, now, which way lies hell. 

LUCIFER. 

It is a place thou canst not see, 
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Though not, Hodge Claypole, far from thee. 

POACHEE. 

I hope not, for I like not flame ; 
But how, sir, do you know my name ? 

LUCIFER. 

Oh, I have known thee now for years. 
Or from thy very childhood rather, 
When thy poor mother, long since dead. 
Beheld in thee, with sighs and tears. 
The image of thy drunken father. 
Thy hands seemed made to pick and steal ; 
Thy brain for naught but hatching evil ; 
Thy feet, as all the neighbours said. 
To bear thee promptly to the devil. 
Since then it has been thy delight 
To prowl about the woods all night ; 
Or drink till thou couldst hardly reel. 
At early morning, home to bed. 
Last night I saw thee from thy snares 
Take two buck rabbits and four hares. 
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HODOE. 

If you saw that with your own eyes> 
You are the devil in disguise. 

LANDLADY. 

Oh, you unmannered brute, how can 
You thus abuse a gentleman ? 

TAILOR. 

I think his language was too strong ; 
And I propose, for what he^s done. 
He pay the forfeit of a song. 

VERY HONEST TRADESMAN. 

No poaching song we'll have, but one 
An honest man can listen to. 

HODGE. 

Well, here is one both sweet and true. 

(Sings.) 

" A grocer at his fire-side sat. 
Close by the fire sat he — 
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VERY HONEST TRADESMAN — {interrupting him,) 
Aye, that will do, good Hodge — ^go on. 

HODGE. 

Well SO I will, and gaily too. 
If you^ll permit me so to do. 

/'SinffsJ 

A grocer at his fireside sat. 

Close by the fire sat he. 
And he was portly, sleek, and fat. 

As grocer, aye, should be. 
Outside the wind, as if ^twere mad, 

Did rave with boisterous din. 
And ay« the grocer felt right glad 

To be so snug within. 

He thought of mcmey in his till. 

Of nutmegs in his shop. 
He thought of many an unpaid bill. 

Then fast asleep did drop. 
And aye the wind in loud gusts roared. 

With never a pause between. 
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And aye the grocer loudly snored, 
lake grating door^ I ween. 

He snored nntil the clock struck ten. 

When he did ope his eyes^ 
His £at £ace wipe, hem twice, and then 

Right slowly did arise : 
He rose from off his easy chair. 

And never a word he said, 
Bnt with a waddle did repair 

Unto the cellar-head. 

And there awhile he pansed to breathe. 

Then, " John,^^ he londly cried. 
And ^' Yes sir,^^ from the vaults beneath, 

A weak, small voice replied. 
^^ Have you the sugar sanded^ John ? 

And have you dampM the soap ?^^ 
Quoth John, '^ all^s to your profit done. 

And liking too, I hope.^^ 

^^ Make light things heavy, my true man. 
That profits we may reap; 
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And oh ! spare not the watering-can, 

For water it is cheap." 
Quoth John, " I think you now may sell 

With profit all your wares." 
'^ ^Tis well, my man, His very well. 

And now come up to prayers." 

FARMER. 

Well done, brave Hodge — ^well done, old boy, 
I'll drink thy health, and wish thee joy. 

HODGE. 

I thank you sir, and hope you will 
Stand treat for just another gill. 

FARMER. 

Thou art a graceless, shameless sot. 
Which for thy own sake is a pity ; 
But then thou hast a little wit. 
And much hast pleased me with thy ditty. 
So for this once thou shalt not sit 
Forlorn behind an empty pot. 
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TAILOR. 

As you are in the singing vein. 
What think you if I try a strain? 

LUCIFER — (aside,) 

Aye drink, and sing in reckless mirth ; 

Your pastime wiU be ended soon. 

The beer you drink so greedily 

Is life, and this small room is earth ; 

Outside is wide eternity. 

Which has for you no star, no moon. 

To light you on your weary way. 

The shivering winds their trumpets blow. 

And with a moaning, groaning woe. 

Are telling of the judgment day. 

Drink, drink, ye mad fools ! hell is waiting; 

God^s mercy is at length abating ; 

I see above his angry eye 

Through this black roof which is your sky ; 

From heaven there comes a sound of wailing. 

Hither downwards is it sailing; 

Drink, drink and sing, ye reckless crew. 

The angels weep, and weep for you. 
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TAILOR. 

The god of music could not sing 
Mid such infernal muttering. 

FARMER. 

Bawl out as loudly as you can. 

And do not heed the gentleman ; 

For he, unless I judge him wrong. 

Is only striving to arrest 

Within his brain some light- winged jest. 

Which he will treat us with ere long. 

LANDLADY — (to Lucifer,J 
Will you attend, sir, to the song? 

LUCIFER. 

Aye, aye ; I bade you sing; your mirth 
Gives wings to time — to hell gives earth. 

TAILOR. 

What does he say ? 

FARMER. 

Sing, if you can. 
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And do not heed the gentleman. 

TAILOR. 

You will excuse my voice, of course. 
As this cold wind has made it hoarse. 

(Sings,) 

The earth was once inclined to wed ; 

Heigh-ho, sang Eowley, 

And so with flowers she decked her head, 

And gaily through the skies she sped. 

With each eye bright and merry. 
And each lip like a cherry. 

Heigh-ho, and heigh-ho, sang Bowley. 

She met with mammon on her way ; 

Heigh-ho, sang Eowley ; 

And whither so fast my maiden gay? 

The golden god with a smile did say. 
You will know if you follow 
Through the concave hollow. 

Heigh-ho, with a sigh, sang Eowley. 
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He took her gently by the hand ; 

Heigh-ho^ sang Bowley ; 
The earthy alas ! could not withstand 
His looks and words, they were so bland. 

So up in the ether 

They frolickM together. 
Heigh-ho, and heigh-ho, sang Bowley. 

The devil at their wedding would be ; 

Heigh-ho, sang Rowley ; 
And like a holy priest was he 

Lord save my soul ! see — ^there 
He sits upon the stranger's chair. 

LUCIFER. 

I hope you do not mean, good firiend, 
I am the devil ? 

TAILOR. 

Oh no, sir — no ; 
1 only mean that I must end 
My singing, and straight homewards go. 

(exit.) 
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VERT HONEST TBADESMAN. 

I^m glad he^s gone ; such songs I hate^ 
Especially when ^tis getting late. 

FARMER. 

I too will go. 

PARISH CLERK^ AND OTHERS. 

And I — and I. 

HODGE. 

Then I must bid you all good-bye. 

LANDLADY. 

Nay, go thou too ; I mean to fill 
No more to-night. 

HODGE. 

Yes, just one gill. 

LANDLADY. 

No, not a drop ; the word is said ; 
So go at once, and get to bed. 
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HODGE. 

Well, well, if it must needs be so, 
There^s naught left for me but to go ; 
Yet I could sit for ever here. 
Not for the sake of your strong beer. 
But just to sigh, and fondly trace 
Each line of beauty in your face. 
And note each little wicked grace. 
That, like a mocking paradise. 
Peeps from the comers of your eyes. 

LANDLADY. 

Just hear the fool. 

HODGE. 

I therefore pray 
A little longer here to stay. 

LANDLADY. 

Well, wilful men must have their way ; 
And as Fve drawn more ale than I 
Intended for the company, 
Vl\ fill your pot; but pray refrain 
From teazing me to fill again. 
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Lord bless me, how the wind does blow ! 

'Twas such a night a year ago, 

When just within our little bay 

A ship went down, with all its crew ; 

Vye heard stout-hearted sailors say. 

It made them shudder through and through 

The poor souls on the wreck to view. 

HODGE. 

And yet the storm was like a tale, 
Which, though it tells of misery's wail. 
Of blighted hope, misfortune's blast. 
Unto a wedding leads at last. 

LUCIFER. 

You mean to say then, I suppose, 
That Boland is to wed with Rose ? 

HODGE. 

Well, so I do. You are I see 
Acquainted with theii* history. 
Ah ! would that I a wife could get 
By being half drowned in heavy wet. 

{Winks at the landlady.) 
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LANDLADY. 

You brute ! how dare you wink at me ? 

HODGE. 

Oh, pardon me ; I did but think 
How great a ipnze yourself would be 
For any one to strive to win. 
Yes ; by those eyes, as black as ink, 
And by that dimple in your chin. 
And by the rose upon your cheek, 
I swear that he who calls you wife. 
Needs not another blessing seek 
To make an Eden of his life. 

LANDLADY. — faddrcssing Lucifer,) 

Excuse his nonsense, sir, I pray ; 
This idle joking is his way. 
I oft am vex^d at him, and feel 
As if his broad back I could peel 
From top to bottom with a staff. 
Did not his folly make me laugh. 

LUCiPEE — [aside) 
And so young Roland marries Rose. 
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I wonder what the witch will say ? 
There will be curses I suppose 
Both loud and deep at our delay. 

LANDLADY. 

Do you, sir, of the wedding speak ? 
No doubt 'twill be a happy day. 
They have to wait but one short week. 
Which cannot be a long delay. 
How much should I delight to know, 
What sort of dresses will be worn. 
And how the bride to church will go, 
And how she will her hair adorn. 

LUCIFER. 

In white the bride will be arrayed — 
The colour of a winding sheet. 
And with her head behind her feet 
Churchward will she be conveyed. ' 
But, hark ! amid the storm I hear 
A shout that summons me away. 
Come, honest Hodge, drink off thy beer. 
Nor thou, nor I, must longer stay. 
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HODGE. 

But how, if I choose not to go ? 

LUCIFER. 

Dost thou not hear that angry shout ? 
Dost not its tone and meaning know ? 
Or must I blab the secret out ? — 
Must I remind thee, who, last night. 
On Hangman's Hill, by broad moonlight, 
A compact made, when none were by. 
Save an old withered witch and I ? 
And who a secret did avow ? 

HODGE. 

Hush, hush, sir ; I am ready now. 

{exit with Lmcifer.) 

LANDLADY. 

Lord bless my heart, how very queer 

To coax Hodge Claypole from his beer ! 

For I declare if there is not 

A gill at bottom of his pot ! 

Who can the stranger be I wonder ! 

He neither cares for wind nor thunder ! m 
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I should not be at all surprised^ 
If he be not a lord disguised. 
He has such pretty hands and feet. 
Such pleasant looks and manners sweet. 
And then to think that one so great 
Should such a fancy take to Hodge ! 
But oft-times at our garden gate, 
The young squire, coming from the lodge. 
Will speak to Hodge in jesting vein. 
Though well he knows who nightly snares 
His plump fed rabbits and his hares. 
But, lord, how it does blow and rain ! 
ril bolt the doors, and go to bed ; 
For such deep thinking racks my head. 
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THE LOVERS. 



ROSE. 

A year to-night has passM — a happy year — 
Since thou wert hither brought, half-drownM and 

Weeding. 
And, when I saw thee laid upon thy bed, 
Pale as the white froth of the sea beneath 
The moon, it seemM as though VA known thee years 
Before, or something like to thee. — A cry 
Escaped my lips ; for with a voice-like thought 
Despair cried, Lo ! thy heart lies bleeding there. 
Dost thou remember aught in thy long trance ? 

ROLAND. 

A dream of horror and intensest pain 

Is all I can remember now. Methought 

The viewless winds at times would rush with me, 

Loud shrieking, round the earth ; — I was a leaf — 

A withered leaf torn from its parent tree, 

Without a home in all the world, or hope 

About my heart. Then I appeared to stand 
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Upon a reeling, cloudy pinnacle 

Midway ^twixt earth and heaven. The lightest breath 

SwayM to and fro the point on which I stood. 

And threatened hard to plunge me down headlong 

Into the horrid gulf that yawn'd beneath. 

And all around me gathered thunder-clouds 

And storms; while forked lightnings, like keen 

arrows. 
Glanced through my brain. In utter agony 
I strove to cry for help, but could not speak ; 
A blackness then descended on my soul. 
And such a crushing weight was on me laid. 
That I seemed downward borne into the depths — 
The cavemM depths of earth ; and horrid shapes 
Glared in mine eyes, and with a grinning laugh 
Shrieked out my name. Still downwards was I borne 
Until a yawning hell seemM to receive me ; 
Then came a dim, vague sense of suflFering 
That seemed to last for ages ; yet methought 
It was not / that suflfered, though I felt 
The pain, but some pne whom I vainly strove 
To save. On, on, through billowy seas of fire 
I went, until I reacVd a lofty hill. 
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And then a mighty voice, like the hoarse sound 

Of winds and waves, cried " Mount/' Soon I espied 

Ascending steps cut in the flinty roc£ 

With toil immense, on which I saw engraved 

All triumphs human thought, or human skill. 

Have in the world achieved. There Science stood 

With heaven-tum'd gaze, and in her hand a scroll 

She held, on which eternal truths were written. 

The Arts about her thronged ; and some appeared 

Like winged Mercuries, who, having gazed 

Upon the scroll, flew round the peopled globe. 

And carried messages of peace to lands 

Remote, and smoothed the rugged paths of life. 

And tamed the savage of the wilderness. 

And Music there was seen in loose attire. 

Bearing the round world up to heaven upon 

A stream of melody ; and Poesy, 

With soul enrapt was also there, her gaze 

Upon the future tumM ; — in modest grace 

And sweet simplicity she calmly stood. 

Revealing all the harmonies of truth. 

With slow and toilsome pace the steps I clomb. 
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Which led to sunny banks and cool, green groves. 
That, like a verdant belt, embraced the hill. 

Here will I rest, I said, here make my home. 

But louder still the sea-like voice cried ^^ Moiint,^' 

Nor dared I longer stay ; for as I gazed 

Around, I saw that ever and anon 

The banks and groves were loosened from their hold 

Upon the steep sides of the lofty hill. 

And downwards, crashing, rolled. in horrid ruin. 

Till hid, at last, &om sight amid the smoke 

Of hell. But further to ascend seemed all 

Beyond the power of mortal man. — A wall 

Precipitous of shining adamant. 

Ascending far beyond the utmost reach 

Of vision, stood before me, and upon 

Its surface, neither ledge, nor jutting crag 

Were seen, on which the fearless mountain-goat 

Might stand. As on the dizzy height in awe 

I gazed, I saw in all the languages 

Of earth, these words engraved upon the rock, — 

" Trust not, O man, in thy own strength or skill ; 

For know, no power can scale these lofty heights. 

Except the power of Love.^^ And now the ground 
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Began to shake beneath my feet^ and far 

Below I heard the roaring of the flames 

Of hell, but, trosting in the words my eyes 

Beheld, I strove to still the trembling fear 

That shook my body with its icy hand. 

And cried aloud, '^ In thee will I repose 

My faith, O Power unseen ! who bad'st me mount/^ 

There was a pause of silence on the hill ; 

And then a hollow, rumbling sound arose. 

Which suddenly unto a mighty roar 

Increased ; and all the ground beneath 

My feet went crashing down the mountain-side. 

But I was upwards borne, swift as a star 

That shoots athwart the wintry sky, — ^up — ^up 

Beyond the precincts of the moon, beyond 

The sun itself, until his mighty orb 

Became a speck. The summit of the hill 

At length I reacVd, which seemM a paradise 

Of beauty, limitless as space. 

Before me spread a spacious lawn, with white, 

And blue, and golden flowers bestrewn, from which 

Dim, winding alleys, filled with soft green light. 

Led far away into a slumbrous wood 

That bounded all the lovely scene. No sound 
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I heard, except the intermingled tones 
Of winds and leaves, until the close of day. 
When suddenly, as if by magic, rose 
Entrancing melody, snch as the ear 
Of mortal man ne'er listened to before 
Or since ; while up the winding alleys came 
Gay troops of fair young maidens, robed in white. 
Whose glancing feet, as in light dance they moved, 
SeemM scarce to touch the flowers or tender grass. 
" These are the everlasting stars,'' I heard 
A mighty voice proclaim, " who nightly dance 
Upon the azure floor of heaven/' 

And now 
The white-robed maidens throng'd the spacious lawn. 
And I perceived that each held in her hand 
A green-leaved branch, torn from some fragrant tree. 
With which she help'd to raise a verdant throne. 
Then three young children came with golden flowers. 
And with them wove amongst the leaves the name 
Of Love. A light now shone that, with excess 
Of radiance, made me close mine eyes, and when 
Again I open'd them, and turned to gaze 
Upon the throne of love, a maid, as bright 
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And beautiful as the young laughing mom, 
Throned on the dewy hills, upon it sat. 
I started with a mingled sense of joy 
And wonder, when I saw her face, and cried, 
" Etheria V for my dream-girl I beheld. 

No sooner had that sweet name passM my lips. 
Than, with a merry laugh that sounded in 
My ears like silver bells, a bright-eyed band 
Of maidens came to me, and o'er me flung 
A wreath of flowers ; then took me by the hand. 
And led me to the throne, and bade me mount. 
Etheria, with a look of love, breathed soft 
My name, and one fair hand held out to me. — 
Ah, Rose ! I could have clasped that fairy hand 
In mine, and fondly kissM it o'er and o'er. 
As I do thine just now ; but ere, alas ! 
Our hands could meet, a sudden thunder-crash. 
Dissolved the lovely scene, and I awoke. 

BOS£. 

And in a moment all thy happiness 
Was wreck'd ? 
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KOLAND. 

Not SO ; for when I woke, I saw 
Etheria bending o'er my conch; bnt those 
Abont her did not know her name, and so 
They call'd her Rose. 

KOSE. — (after ap€nue.) 

I wonld that I were now 
With thee in heayen ! for I shonld know that then 
Our love conld have no ending, no decrease ; 
That neither time, nor change, nor accident 
Conld then assail it with the blight that falls. 
Like winter firosts, on every earthly joy; 
Bnt that eternity would only serve 
To make it infinite in its duration. 
Oh ! we conld wander lovingly through space. 
And people with our fond imaginings 
The everlasting void; or if we craved 
A means of happiness not in ourselves. 
Might we not roam from world to world, and learn 
How varied are the forms of loveliness 
With which God writes His never-dying truths? 
And we would visit oft those two fair stars 
That with such beauty gem the moonless heavens, — 
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Those lovely stars which thou hast heard me call 
My mother's eyes ; and we would not forget 
Lone Hesperus — ^bright warden of the sun — 
Whose watchful eye gleams on the skirts of night. 
And, like a doud of incense, would our love 
Mount up to God, whose presence would be felt 
In the pure happiness that filled our hearts. 
And we would worship Him through one another, 
I viewing Him through thee, and thou through me. 

ROLAND. 

Alas, my love, we must content ourselves 

With earth; nor need we much repine; for love 

Can clothe it with a beauty scarce less pure 

Than that of heaven ; and love for thee has now 

Become the light, the music of my soul. 

I love thee, and the brightest heaven would be 

A boundless desolation, void of thee. 

But with thee everywhere is heaven. Earth smiles 

When thou art nigh. The common light of day. 

The winds, and the green livery that garbs 

The meadows, seem to share with me the joy 

I feel ; and when I wander out at mom. 

Or eve, I find a blessing everywhere. 
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And sweet remembrancer of thee. — I hear 
Thy laughter in the merry hill-side rills ; 
Thy name is whisper'd by the forest trees ; 
And there is not a little flower that blows 
But is the symbol of some nameless grace 
Blooming in thee ; and so for thy sweet sake 
I love the earthy and all she holds. 

ROSE. 

Not less 
Do I love thee, while something like to thee 
My soul hath ever loved. Dost thou believe 
That souls were mated in the skies ? 

ROLAND. 

All souls 
Receive a certain bias at their birth^ 
Which is the mould — the pure indwelling mould 
In which is cast that form of beauty they 
Alone can truly love, and frequently 
In dreams by night, or dreamy reveries 
By day, imagination will present 
That form unto the eye, and so prepare 
The heart for love. Thrice happy they, who find 
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A copy of the archetype they love 

In actual life ! To such it will appear 

As if the love-tones sounding in their hearts 

Were echoes of a past delight ; as if 

The being beloved had been reveal'd to them 

In times remote. Few find, alas ! in all 

Its perfectness the spirit beautiful 

They were designed to love : — Perchance it comes 

To them encased in mud, and spoiled by custom, 

With half of its divinity obscured 

By accident of fortune or of birth; 

But something like to it they find — some ray 

Proceeding from it, if they love at all. 

ROSE. 

I feel that thou art all my heart could love. 
And dear for ever wilt thou be to me ; 
But not because I dream thou art an angel. 
Without a spot or blemish on thy soul. 
Oh ! thy philosophy can fathom not 
The depths concealed within a woman^s breast, 
Or thou hadst known that not the dazzling light 
Of human greatness beaming on the world. 
As if another sun had climbed the heavens. 
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Is needed to make conquest of her heart ; 

But that full oft she loves for pity^s sake, 

And loves, still loves, though all the world look down 

In scorn upon the idol of her choice. 

Dost thou remember that calm summer eve, 

When down the woodside lane a certain bard 

Stalked moodily, he knew not how, or why ? 

He saw no beauty in the western sky; 

His ear was deaf to the complaining voice 

Of gentle winds, and gently-heaving boughs ; 

He only felt the pang of wounded pride ; 

He only knew how much he scorned the world ; 

Because, forsooth, he deemed the world had scornM 

His dreams, and flung him, like a worthless weed 

Away, to wither in obscurity. 

Dost thou remember this? and also, love, 

Dost thou remember how that self-same eve 

A certain maiden passed him in the lane — 

No — did not pass ; but took him by the hand ; 

(For his despair had made her bold ;) and lookM 

Him in the face with her love-speaking eyes. 

As I look now in thine, and spoke a word 

So low, none but a lover's ears could catch it — 

A foolish word that made his own dark eyes 
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Beam with a sudden joy ? The moody bard, 
(For so the story runs,) then said he loved 
The world he lately scorned, and all things in it ; 
And then — and then — 

ROLAND. 

He kissM that lovely maid, 
As I kiss thee just now, and felt a heaven 
Within his heart, so bright, so pure, so full 
Of inexpressive loveliness and joy. 
That he could not contain it all ; so clothed 
The earth and sky with it, till they became 
To outward seeming, portions of himself ; 
And every star, and every leaf and flower. 
Sang ceaselessly of love. It was thy voice — 
Thy gentle voice — that wrought the miracle. 
Pool that I was, I fell in love with fame. 
And would have scaled the mountain peaks that prop 
Her sunUke throne ; but ah ! I slipped, and fell 
Down — down into a gulf of misery. 
Then grew I hateful to myself, and asked 
Of death to bury all my weaknesses. 
I shunned society — nay, even thee 
I shunned ; because T deemed no heart could love 
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Or honour me. At times a madness seized 

My soul^ and^ like a prisoned lion^ I 

Would strive to burst the iron bars of fate 

That caged my energies, and left no room 

For hope to clap her wings, much less to soar 

To that bright heaven of poesy, that alone 

Could be a home for her. Ah ! oft at night 

Would I stand gazing at the stars, and cry 

" Come down, ye mocking orbs, and be my words. 

That I may speak an everlasting truth." 

The stars in their unfathomed silences 

Shone on, and mocked me with their twinkling light. 

I could not shape the ideal of my soul; 

I had no words for it ; so it remained. 

Like the mute stars, engulphed in endless silence. 

Oh ! thou didst wake me from my troublous dream, — 

Didst wake me to the sweet reality 

Of love, that clothes creation with the light 

Of poetry, and reveals through the deep bliss 

It brings, creation's God. I crave not now 

To be the author of a greater poem 

Than that which lies unuttered in my soul. 

fA servant enters,) 
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SERVANi* — (presenting a card to RolandJ 
A gentleman awaits your leisure, sir. 
Below. 

ROLAND. 

Oh, 'tis my friend. Dear Rose, a year 
Has passM since last I saw this Mend of mine. 
He parted £rom me scarce three hours before 
The rising of the fearful storm that wrecked 
The merchant-ship within our little bay. 
Elate with patriotic hopes, he went 
To join the Indian wars. 

ROSE. 

Ah, then, 'tis he — 
That strange man, with the cruel, mocking eye ! 
Forgive me, Boland, if I wrong thy friend. 
Twice have I seen him, and each time he sent 
An ice-chill, like an arrow, through my heart ; 
His voice an omen seemM of ills to come ; 
His smile with vague alarms my soul made dumb, 
And long — ^long after he had said fareweU, 
I seemM as though I sailed without a chart 

N 
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Across a dreary sea, whose sullen swell 
Rolled dimly onwards — lifeless evermore. 
May God forgive me, if my feelings wrong 
One thou esteemest, and hast loved so long. 

BOLAND. 

That thou dost wrong him, I am well convinced ; 

For never yet did he conceal his heart 

From me, but held it open, like a book. 

That I might freely read in it his hopes, 

His fears, desires, ambitions, joys and griefs ; 

And if I found he had his share complete 

Of human follies, I discover'd nought 

That could abate my love for him ; for he 

Who has no fault is placed beyond the pale 

Of human sympathy. We loved to read 

The self-same books, and nature unto each 

The self-same language spoke. Our early years 

Were pass'd within the woods and pathless wilds ; 

And oft the Don within his moorland haunts 

Has heard our voices mingling with the song 

Of winds and summer birds. Perchance the power 

That led us on was but the wild excess 

Of that unthinking life that warms the blood, 
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And riots in the veins ; yet there were times 

When we have paused upon some green hill-top. 

And felt a nameless joy flood down upon 

Our hearts from the unfathom'd blue of heaven ; 

And in such moments God has been revealed 

To us, and we have lifted up our hands 

And hearts to Him in worship, and have deemed 

We understood what bliss the angels feel. 

Then undisturbed by us the birds have sat 

Upon their nests ; the butterfly, unchased. 

Has fluttered round our heads ; and e'en the worm 

Unharm'd has crawl'd across our path, — ^for then 

We deem'd all things that live, or breathe, or move — 

Not only such as move with sentient life — 

But trees and flowers, the streams, the clouds, the 

skies. 
And all the winds of heaven, partakers of 
The boundless joy that overflow^ our hearts. 
Since then the world has somewhat changed my 

friend ; 
Perchance I too am changed ; but stiU the faith. 
The ancient faith in God, and in the might 
And power of His pervading love doth live 
In both our hearts. 
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BOS£. 

No more^ no more ; I see 
How wrongfully my heart accused thy friend. 
But I will make amends^ and for thy sake 
Will give him aU the love I have to spare. 
And so good night; and if to-morrow thou \ 

Canst spare an hour to spend with me^ be sure 
I shall not fail to welcome thee. GooA night. 

ROLAND. 

One kiss, my love, before we part. 

One kiss, one fond embrace. 
And thou shalt feel, love, how my heart 

Its good-night throbs to thine. 
Its good-night throbs to thine, my love. 

While in thine eyes I see 
More of thy hearths best truth than thou 

Didst ever breathe to me. 
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JEALOUSY. 



LUCIFER — (aside,) 
Already have I tempted him with honours, wealth. 
And fame ; yea, every passion that prepares 
The heart for hell, have I with skilful touch 
Essayed to harp upon ; but all in vain. 
One weakness doth at all events remain 
Untried, — ^tis jealousy, and that shall be 
The only weapon that henceforth 1^11 use. 
It trill be strange, if in the deviPs hands 
It do not prove a potent one. 

ROLAND. 

Thou art, * 

Methinks, in love with this bright, sunny morn. 
So much it seems to occupy thy thoughts. 

LUCIFER. 

My thoughts are sad ; for they concern thy peace— 
Thy future peace of mind and heart. And yet 
I am a fool to let an idle tale 
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So prey upon my mind. The charge is false — 
I say the charge is false as hell itself ! 

ROLAND. 

What charge ? what tale ? Why dost thou speak in 
riddles? 

LUCIPER. 

Should I be worthy of the name of friend. 
If I destroyed thy peace ? 

ROLAND. 

If thou dost know 
Aught that affects my peace, yet dost withhold 
That knowledge from me, thou art not my friend. 
Canst thou suppose I am so abject grown, 
So void of honest feeling, as to be 
Content with peace on terms dishonourable 
Or false ? No ; farewell peace, and farewell life 
Itself, unless I can enjoy it in 
The way of honesty and truth. 

LUCIFER. 

Alas! 
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My friend, I know not what to do. 



ROLAND. 

The charge ! 



The tale !— out with it, man. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou knowest well. 
How much I love thee ? 

ROLAND. 

How am I to know 
Thy love, when thou dost stand irresolute 
At doing me an act of common justice ? 

LUCIF£R, 

I see thou wilt compel me to relate 
The foolish tale ; yet much it grieves my heart 
To have my love for thee so sorely tasked. 
What wouldst thou say, if what I have to tell 
Should charge thy lovely Rose with want of truth. 
If not of virtue ? 
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BOLAND. 

I should then repeat 
Thy words^ and say the charge was false — aye false 
As deepest hell. 

LUCIFEB. 

We both believe it false ; 
And therefore let it rest ; — why should I give 
Unworthy occupation to my tongue 
By spreading lies ? 

BOLAND. 

Sy heaven ! thy tongue seems edged 
With all the cunning malice of the devil; 
And thy insinuations trouble me 
Far more than any tale thou canst relate. 

LUCIFER. 

Hear then the tale. Amongst those brave^ true 

hearts^ 
That now maintain^ upon the plains of Ind^ 
The ancient honour of the British flag. 
There was a youth whom nature had designed 
For any work a royal spirit might 
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Perform. Among the foremost aye was he, — 

Where the red eyes of battle fiercely glared^ — 

To mount the breach^ and charge the maddened foe. 

I loved him with an elder brother's love. 

Nor less of love did I receive from h^n ; 

And oft-times in the watches of the night 

Would he recount to me his hopes, his loves. 

His wishes and desires. He said he meant 

To win a warrior's fame, that he might lay 

His honours at the feet of a fair girl 

He long had loved in his dear native land. 

Full oft would he describe their interviews. 

Their nightly walks along the quiet lanes; 

While the round summer moon seemM to their hearts 

Like a bright blessing shining in the heavens. 

The same good vessel bore us from the East, 

And he will join me here ere set of sun. 

And with the maiden of his choice will roam 

The same green lanes and quiet meadow paths 

That young affection has to both endeared. 

When first I heard these tidings I felt glad 

At heart. Alas ! my friend, I knew not then 

The lady was engaged to thee. 
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ROLAND. 

To me ! 
What meanest thou ? Remember, I shall brook 
On such a subject no unseemly jest. 
Though thou wert twenty thousand times my friend. 

LUCIFER. 

Nay, be not vexM at me : for as I live, 
I hope and trust within mine inmost soul 
Thy gentle Rose is not the lady-love 
Of my young soldier-friend. 

ROLAND. 

Oh, she is pure 
As mountain snows, and her young heart is like 
A bright transparent lake on which doth rest 
An image of the quiet heavens. No thought, 
No hope, no feeling stirs her gentle breast 
An angel might not blamelessly enjoy. 

LUCIFER. 

She ever seemM an angel in disguise ; 
But then I trust not in appearances ; — 
The devil sometimes wears an angePs form. 
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ROLAND. 

Thou dost not love me, Edward, as of old. 

LUCIPER. 

What have I done to merit this reproach ? . 
The surgeon who employs his knife to save 
His patient from the ravenous maw of death. 
Is surely not the enemy of him 
He saves ? But if I have afflicted thee, 
I will contrive some means of making thee 
Amends. Kose and her lover shall not meet. 

ROLAND. 

And dost thou think to serve me so ? By heaven. 
Thou dost assume my soul to be as void 
Of honour as this rotten stick of sap. 
A meeting they shall have, not to allay 
My fears ; for not the lying logic of 
The devil could convince me I had aught 
To fear in Rose, but just to prove to thee 
How grievously thy story wrongs her heart. 

LUCIFER. 

Then be it so. A promise thou obtain 
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From Rose to meet thee nigh the village church 

An hour ere set of sun : I will contrive 

To get my soldier-friend to walk that way. 

And they shall meet, as if by accident. 

Meanwhile we two, concealed, will mark their greeting. 

And Rose shall be acquitted or condemned 

By what we there observe. 

EOLAND. 

I half despise 
Myself for putting her to such a test ; 
But as thou hast arranged, so let it be. 
I now will leave thee to perform thy part. 
In this thy precious plot ; and so farewell. 
Till early in the afternoon. 

LUCIFER. 

Farewell. 
{Gazing awhile after Roland.) 
The game looks prosperous now enough. Ha ! ha ! 
It makes one laugh to think what small mistakes 
Can mar the best laid schemes of happiness. 
He little knows, poor youth ! whom Rose will meet. 
And for his ignorance of that small matter. 
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Which^ in itself^ is nothings his whole life 
Shall pay a bitter penalty; but then 
He will be rightly served ; for he should let 
No sensuous seeming undermine his faith 
In love divine, but walk serenely on 
Amid the poor deceptions of the worid. 
Believing with his heart, and not his eyes. 
I therefore do acquit myself of guilt 
In this affair, and am resolved to watch 
The issue with a calm, contented spirit. 
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THE MEETING. 



ROSE. 

There is a lightness streaming round my heart — 
A sense of coming joy, as if I stood 
Upon the threshold of an unknown heaven. 
Sing on, sweet bird ! that on the topmost spray 
Of yonder thorn-tree carols to the sun ; 
Sing on, sing on ! for thy clear, joyous notes 
Are echoes of that song-like love that fills 
My soul. And ye, light winds ! that sport among 
The roses blushing on the wayside hedgerows. 
Where the wild bee sings to your viewless harp. 
Breathe soft the old accustom'd melodies. 
To tree and flower that ye have ever breathed. 
Since first the bright, clear air embraced the earth. 
Oh, happy winds ! tell the old trees, and tell 
Each opening bud that to the sun presents 
Its dewy lips, impatient to be kiss'd. 
The story of your birth — tell of the love 
That out of nothingness first call'd ye forth. 
And be ye too my light-winged messengers — 
The voices of the happiness I feel, 
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And carry unto Roland's heart the tale 
Of love that lies untold in mine. 

He comes 
Not yet, though now the sun has tipp'd with gold 
The taper spire of yonder grey old church. 
Art thf)u too waiting for thy love, sweet bird ? 
And dost thou with snch warblings, morn and eve. 
Invite her to thy side ? Lend me thy voice. 
That in a language answering to the love 
That lives within me, I may call on Roland. 

Alas ! he comes not yet, and now the sun 
Has sunk behind yon western hill. The light 
Of day is slowly fading from the sky ; — 
So happiness fades from my heart. But hark ! 
A hurried footfall comes this way. Be still 
My heart ! and paint not thus thy happiness 
So plainly on my cheeks. He shall not know 
I feel such joy because he comes at last. 

[Commences hurriedly a sketch,) 

VOICE — {behind her, singing) 

Oh, there is not a flower that blows 
Has half the beauty of the rose — 
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ROSE — {starting suddenly from her seat.) 
Oh, Walter !— Oh, my brother ! Is it thou ? 

WALTER. 

Yes, here I am at last, my darling Rose. 

{Embraces her.) 

Bless thy sweet face ! thou art indeed the rose 

Of womankind, and I am proud of thee. 

But see ! we are observed. Who is yon man ? 

ROSE. 

^Tis Boland I Oh, my brother ! let me speak 
To him. He turns away. Stay here a moment. 
One word of mine will bring him back. 

(Advances towards Roland, who hurries away, as if 
to avoid her J 

WALTER. 

By heaven, 
Thou shalt not follow him, though he should prove 
A monarches only son. Has he then dared 
To trifle with thee, Bose ? 
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ROSE. 

Oh, there is not 
A heart in all the world that doth contain 
More of tme honour and religious truth 
Than his. My father will explain to thee. 
All thou mayst wish to know. 

WALTER. 

And dost thou think, 
My guileless Rose, aught needs explaining now ? 
Already has thy undisguised, pure heart 
Told all its cherished secrets through thine eyes. 
And written them upon thy burning cheeks. 
Thou art transparent as a drop of dew. 
And not less bright and pure. But the damp air 
Is chilling thee. Come, let us hasten home. 
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SEA SHORE. 

HODGE — {entering hurriedly.) 
Oh, lady ! murder will be done I fear. 
Unless you haste with me and stop the fight. 

ROSE. 

What fight, I pray, am I to stop, good Hodge ? 
Be calm, and tell me what you mean. 

HODGE. 

I mean 
That we are all bewitch^ ! 

ROSE. 

You look, indeed. 
As if a sudden fright had tumM your brain. 

HODGE. 

The devil is amongst us in disguise ! 

And all things go amiss. The parson prays 

Amiss; the lawyer pleads amiss; the judge 
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Decides amiss ; the ale^ ere it is too weeks old^ 
Turns sour. The cock awakes at night, and crows. 
And there is nothing right the country round. 

ROSE. 

Intemperance, I have heard it said, doth breed 
A dire disease, which fills the wakeful mind. 
As in a dream, with horrid phantasies 
Of shrouded ghosts inviting to the tomb. 
And demons nodding with a mocking leer. 
With other shapes too horrible to tell 
That flit about, like bats at eventide. 
And such, I fear, is thy complaint. 

HODGE. 

No doubt. 
No doubt, and I should not be much surprised. 
If it were proved that I am dreaming now. 

ROSE. 

Then haste thee home, and may thy present pain 
Prove a wise monitor, and so prepare 
Thy heart for future good. 
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HODGE. 

God bless you^ lady ! 
I always said you were too good for earth. 
But leave me not, I beg, till I have told 
My tale ; for what I have to say concerns 
You much. 

ROSE. 

Be brief then, and proceed. 

HODGE. 

You know the gentleman who oft is seen 
With Roland, in the woods and fields ? — He is, 
I do believe, the devil in disguise. 
A night or two ago my secret thoughts 
He told, and with a threat I dare not name. 
Obliged me to accomp'ny him, ^mid rain. 
And wind, and thunder, to the wood-hag's den. 
It was a horrid night : — The lightning flashM, 
The thunder bellowM, and the frantic wind 
Made such a noise amongst the lofty pines. 
One might have thought a thousand hungry lions 
Were roaring altogether for their prey. 
I shudder' d, lady, through my soul, and once • 
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I thought of taking to my heels ; but scarce 

The thought had crossed my brain, when, with two 

eyes 
That shone like blazing coals, the stranger looked 
At me, and said, that since I wisVd to try 
My skill at running, there was now a chance ; 
He said no more, but hurried swifUy on. 
And I ran after him. On rushed the wind. 
And so did we. Strange laughter seemed to ring 
Throughout the wood, and fearful shapes to stretch 
Their bony fingers at us as we pass'd; 
Yet on, and on, through bush and thorny brake 
We flew, and when at length the wood-hag's den 
We reached, I sank upon the ground, half dead 
Through fear and want of breath. The stranger 

raised me. 
And with a grinning, fiend-like laugh, that seemed 
More horrible than any curse could be, 
Ask'd how I liked the race. 

When I had strength 
Enough to stand and look around, I saw 
The witch low crouching at her open door; 
Her head was forward stretch'd ; her eyeballs glared 
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With savage hatc^ and like a wolf she seemM 
About to spring upon its prey. But when 
She saw the stranger^s face, her wither'd hands 
She clapp'd^ and danced with glee^ and all the while 
Half sang, half slsreamed, a nameless blasphemy 
That chilled my very blood. The stranger laughed. 
And chucking her beneath her bony Qhin, 
Thrice whistled, then seemed snatchM into the dark» 

No sooner had he gone, than in a trice 
The witch placed on my back an iron pot, 
A ladle, and a bundle of dry sticks. 
And led me to the top of Hangman's Hill. 

The wind had now abated, and the moon 
Shone through the wafry clouds with sickly beam. 
I heard the village church clock slowly strike 
The midnight hour. 

" Now is the time, good Hodge,'* 
The wood-hag cried, "be quick, and light a fire.'* 

I did as I was told, and soon a fire 

Was blazing on the hill, that shamed the moon» 
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Then on the fire she placed the iron pot, 

And in it pour'd a liquor black as ink. 

To which she added what appear'd like roots 

And herbs, with other things that seemed like nought 

That grows on earth, or in the mighty deep. 

" Stir now with all thy might, brave Hodge,'* she 

cried, 
" And for thy Ufe step not beyond the ring 
I am about to draw/' 

She then walked thrice 
Around the fire, and with her magic rod 
A circle drew, singing the while this song : — 
Thrice about the fire I go. 
And, thrice cursing, in it throw 
Poisonous root, dug up at night, 
By the moon's uncertain light. 
As she struggles through a doud, 
^ While the wind is raving loud ; 
Then I add three living frogs. 
And the teeth of three mad dogs ; 
With three dozen scorpions in 
Cobra di Capello's skin. 
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Other things I may not name 
Cast I also in the flame^ 
That a feast I may prepare 
For the Children of the Air. 

Come, ye spirits ! hither come 
With your weary drone and hum. 
By the magic of this spell ; 
By the gloomy powers of hell; 
By the vow ye dare not break, 
And the thought tongue never spake. 
Hither from all quarters meet ; — 
Lo ! the charm is now complete. 

When she had three times chanted this wild song, 

I heard a humming, drumming sound, a buzz, 

A clatter and a whizz, as if a host 

Of crows were startled by ten thousand squibs. 

And twenty thousand donkeys ran before 

As many swarms of bees across a common. 

All sorts of ugly faces through the air ; — 

Bats, mice, and owls, and huge black toads that stood 

On two long legs, with wolves, and bears, and apes 
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That aeem'd all head^ and things I cannot name. 
Glared at me through the smoke. 

"Oh Lord ri cried, 
" Dame Durden^s ale has proved too strong for me. 
Or do I see indeed a host of fiends ? 
Glare not so fiercely, ye infernal shapes ! 
Oh, glare not so ! I did not mean to say 
That ye were fiends — oh, no-no-no-o-o ; 
I know that ye are proper gentlemen. 
And only take these pleasant forms in jest. 
Ha ! ha ! the jest is excellent indeed. 
Oh, honest dame ! for God^s sake speak to me." 

" Hush ! do not speak to me just now," the witch 

Replied, " but quickly take a ladlefiQ 

Of broth, and cast it all outside the ring." 

I took the broth ; then paused ; for the wild shapes 
Still clustered round the circle, like a swarm 
Of bees. A pleasant word I thought would cost 
Me nothing; so I bow'd my head, and said, 
" My gracious lords, will you be kind enough 
To stand a little on one side ?" 
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They grinn'd, 
But stirred not ; yet I thanked them with a smile^ 
As though they had complied with my request. 
And cast the broth outside the magic ring. 

That instant, lady, such a thimder-crash 
Burst o'er my head as almost sundered soul 
From body, and when I had power once more 
To look around, the horrid shapes had fled. 
Then from the iron pot the old witch took 
A cup of liquor, and invited me 
To drink. I hesitated at the first. 
But after tasting it, I found it good. 
And thought its flavour very much like punch ; 
So at a single draught I quaffM it ofif. 

ROSE. 

Thou hast been dreaming, Hodge, and I have spent 
Already too much time upon thy tale. 

HODGE. 

Oh, lady ! do not go, I beg of you ; 

The main point is to come ; pray hear me out. 
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ROSE. 

I must comply, I see ; but pray be brief. 

HODGE. 

When I had drunk the hell-broth, such a sense 

Of wild hilarity came over me. 

That I could scarce contain myself. The witch 

No longer seemM to be a witch, but wore 

The likeness of the buxom landlady 

Who keeps our village inn. Her hand I grasp'd 

In mine, and round about the fire we flew 

In merry dance. The minutes grew to hours ; 

Yet fast, and fast, and faster still we flew, 

Until my feet no longer seemM to touch 

The ground. I gaspM — I gaped — ^I strove to shout 

Oh, mercy — mercy ! dance me not to death ! 

But not a word could speak, for lack of breath. 

Like a dry leaf caught by a whirlwind, I 

Was whirPd about, I knew not how, or why. 

Thought, sense, and feeling then I lost outright, 

And life and all the world were one dark night. 

ROSE. 

This then is all? 
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HODGE. 

Ah, lady, would it were ! 
The worst, I fear, is yet to come. 

ROSE. 

Be quick — 
Be quick ; grey eve is stealing on apace. 
And hark ! how drearily the cold damp wind 
Is moaning o'er the sea ! 

HODGE. 

When I awoke, 
I found myself laid flat upon my back 
At bottom of a dry and stony ditch 
O'ergrown with nettles and the trailing briar. 
I had half raised my aching body, when 
I heard the sound of footsteps close at hand. 
And, peering from my hiding-place, I saw 
The stranger and young Roland deep engaged 
In serious converse. You may rest assured 
I scarcely breathM till they were passM, but lay 
Still as a mouse within its hole, when puss 
Is nigh. I soon discovered they had paus'd 
Not half a stone-throw from my lurking-place ; 
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And then I heard another voice ; — it was 
Your brother^s, lady, and the tone was high. 
As in a quarrel. From my hiding-place 
Once more I peer'd, and at the moment saw 
Young Roland strike your brother on the face. 
The stranger stepped between them, and I heard 
A mention made of pistols, and the hill 
On which the haunted tower looks grimly down 
Upon the little bay. Your brother then 
Departed, and the other two returned 
The way they came. As once again they passed 
My hiding-place, I heard young Roland say, 
" The curfew-bell to-night will summon me 
To deeper rest, perchance, than the poor hind 
Did ever purchase with a day of toil.'^ 
No sooner were they fairly out of sight. 
Than I arose, and sought for you, to tell 
The news. 

ROSE. 

'Twas kindly meant of thee; but why- 
Why couldst thou not have told me this at first ? 
Run, bid my father quickly come this way. 
It is too late ! for, hark ! the curfew bell 
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Is knelling out the death of hope. Oh God ! 
Be Thou my guidance; teach mc how to act. 

HODGE. 

We may be yet in time. 

ROSE. 

A single word 
Might turn their strife to peace ; but who shall speak 
That word? My brother's lofty pride, full well 
I know, will be a seal upon his lips. 
And thus a poor mistake, I almost blush 
To name, may be the death of one, or both. 

HODGE. 

Oh, lady ! there may yet be time for you 
To stop the fight. 

ROSE. 

Ah ! there is hope in that ; 
Lead on, good Hodge, and I will follow thee. 



THE DUEL. 



LUCIFER. 

Here is a proper spot. 

WALTER. 

What sound is that ? 

LUCIFER. 

It is the mutt'ring of a distant storm ; 
We soon shall have wild work upon the sea. 

WALTER. 

There is a dreary moaning in the air, 
I do not like to hear. 

LUCIFER. 

The sullen deep 
Beginning now to feel the coming storm, 
Is but complaining to these old, gray rocks. 
Such sounds are always heard before a storm. 
One almost might imagine some poor ghost. 
But newly freed from the warm-breathing fleshy 
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Were sitting shivering in tlie damp night air, 
Upon this barren steep, and with a wail — 
A long, low wail of hopeless misery. 
Contemplating the blackness of the night 
In which no rest is found for evermore. 
But, hark ! the curfew bell is tolling now 
The signal for the fight, and yonder comes 
Young Roland^ true to the appointed time. 

WALTER. 

Thou knowest well I have no enmity 
Against this youth, and were not I aware 
That insult unavenged is honour lost, 
I might be yet inclined to oflfer him 
My hand, and jfrankly tell him who I am. 

LUCIFER. 

You must exchange a shot, and then explain ; 
Thus friendship counsels ; honour this demands.- 
Thou hast received a blow. 

WALTER. 

Alas ! ^tis true ; 
But then the deed resulted from mistake. 



For which I hold myself to blame ; and must 
I be revenged on him for my own fault ? 
Besides, I have a sister, whose pure heart 
Has more coneemment in this mad aflFair 
Than either thou or I ; shall I then aet, 
As if her happiness, her life, when weighed 
Against my pride, were light as thistle-down ? 
Oh ! were she only here ; her mild, sweet voice. 
With that persuasive power which music hath, 
Would soon convince us that what we adore 
As honour, is a name we give to pride. 
And has its roots in selfishness. Poor Rose — 
Poor Rose ! my heart doth bleed for thee. By 

heaven ! 
I will not fight. 

LUCIFER. 

There was a valiant man 
Who on the eve of battle reasoned thus : — 
'^ If I should fight to-morrow, I may lose 
My life ; and if I lose my life, the world 
Will lose my future services ; j^nd if 
The world should lose ray future services, 
1* 
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^Tis certain it will lose some pleasant things. 
And so far be reduced to wretchedness ; 
But if reduced to wretchedness, its life 
Would be a plague, and it might hang itself. 
What, then, should I deserve, here and hereafter. 
If by a thoughtless act I were to raise 
A gallows for the world ? I will not fight. 
No ; reason, love, benevolence alike 
Compel my legs to run away.^^ And so 
He ran ; do thou the same, I beg ; or go. 
Tell Eoland who thou art, and while he grasps 
Thy hand in seeming friendship, he will think 
He sees upon thy face the damning guilt 
Of cowardice. Ah ! Walter, I have known 
Thee long, and for thy honour care too much 
To suflfer thee unblamed to do a deed 
Which in thy heart thou never couldst forgive. 

WALTER. 

Take then the management of the afifair 
In thine own hands. 

LUCIFER. 

Ilush^ hush, here comes the god 



Of poesy, clothed in mortal weeds. 1^11 speak 
To him. 

.^Addresses Roland.) 
Thou art, I see, a worthy son 
Of great Apollo, who, as we are told, 
Can shoot and sing with equal skill ; and so. 
Thou art resolved to fight, and wouldst exchange 
On no conditions languid peace for strife ? 

ROLAND. 

I neither ask for peace, nor wish for strife. 

LUCIFER. 

Right nobly said, in sooth ; so then it seems 
That fighting sits as easy on thy soul 
As on the hand a pair of well-worn gloves. 
Which one puts on about as carelessly 
As one pulls off. This gentleman, however. 
Feels not such proud indijQFrence ; but deplores 
The accident that made you enemies, 
And through me now proposes such fair terms 
As will, he trusts, end this unseemly quarrel. 
The blow with which thy hand has stained his man- 
hood. 
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He will forgive, if thou express thy grief, 
For having sought to sully the fair fame 
Of Rose with most unmerited abuse. 

ROLAND. 

Am I to feign a grief for speaking truth ? 
I did but say that she was false as fair. 
And was possessed of more duplicity 
Than falls in general to the lot of woman. 
Could I aflarm aught else of one, I ask. 
Who from the very pinnacle of joy 
Has plunged me headlong down into a sea 
Of misery ? 

WALTER. 

By heaven, I pity thee ! 

ROLAND. 

Thy pity is a boon I neither need 
Nor willingly accept ; for T despise 
Thy craven heart. 

WALTER. 

That thou dost wrong my heart 
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Thou shalt have instant proof; so to the test. 

LUCiPER — (aside,) 

I knew how it would end. The sorry fools ! 
They little think they are about to win 
A triumph for the devil. 

VOICE PROM ABOVE. 

Defeat! defeat! 
Their crime is thy defeat. 

LUCIFER. 

That thunder-clap 
Seem'd moulded into words ! Now, gentlemen, 
Stand back to back, then each advance six steps. 
Turn round, and fire. 

(Roland fires ; Walter raises his pistol and fires in the 
air, then staggers, and falls heavily to the ground J 

Ha ! ha 1 a lovely shot ; 
The bird is down. That bullet has destroyed 
A gallant heart. 
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ROLAND. 

Would it had entered mine ! 
(He runs towards Walter, and raises his Jiead.) 

WALTER. 

Flee for thy life ! I feel that I am dying. 

(His head drops on his breast. Lightning and 
thunder,) 

LUCIPER. 

The heavens seem angry at this deed of blood. 
Fly, Eoland ! all is over — he is dead ! 

ROLAND. 

I cannot leave him thus. 

LUCIFER. 

Help is at hand. 
Fly — fly ! — ^look ! virho is coming now. 

{Rose, ivith a cry of agony, rushes towards the body of 
her brother, and kneels beside it, tvringing her hands.) 

ROLAND. 

Aye, cry. 
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And groan, and wring thy hands. I only wish 
Thy tears could wash away thy burning guilt. 

ROS£. 

Oh, he is dead ! See ! ye have murdered him. 
His mute white lips are crying unto God 
For vengeance. Let me also die, oh, God ! 

ROLAND. 

One dupe of thy foul treachery is dead ; 
The other lives to curse himself and thee. 

ROSE. 

Was then thy love so very weak in faith. 
That the first trial swept it from thy heart? 

ROLAND. 

And canst thou question thus my too fond love — 
Thou whose deceiving eyes could mimic love 
For two? 

ROSE. 

My heart was large enough for both. 
The greater woe is mine. Look on his face — 
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This poor wan face to which the flush of life 
Will mount no more, and let it speak for me. 
Dost thou not see thy poor heart-broken Rose 
As in a mirror there ? 

ROLAND. 

What canst thou mean ? 

ROSE. 

The self-same mother gave us to the world. 
And blest ns when she died. Could I do less 
Than love him with a sister's fondest love ? 
And now that he is dead, can I do less ^ 
Than mourn for him ? 

ROLAND. 

A mist falls from my eyes ; 
A horrid truth is dawning on my mind; 
Hate — curse me ; but let not that pitying look 
Bum through my heart. Oh, ye black frowning 

heavens ! 
Descend; and crush me into nothingness ; 
For I, alas ! have lived — 

R03£. 

To kill my brother. 
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NIGHT IN A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 



S£XTON. 

She died, sir, of a broken heart. Her life 

WaS; like a rainbow, brief yet bright, and owed 

One half of its pure beauty to the tears 

That sorrow sheds. Poor lady ! oft at close 

Of day, while yet the summer months made earth 

And sky rejoice in their own loveliness. 

And with sweet odours filled the warm, soft winds,- 

She loved to wander down the grassy lane 

That from her garden-gate, with many a turn. 

Leads to the ancient church. I met her oft, 

And each time I could see a change in her : 

Her step a little feebler seemed ; her face 

A little thinner; and her wonted smile 

A little sweeter, if that could be deemed 

More sweet, which was all sweetness in itself. 

At length the summer passed away. The winds 

Of autumn shouted in the yellow woods ; 

And winter, with his wild, distressing howl. 

And hollow moaning, rushed at night around 

The cottages, and made the simple hind 
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Draw nearer to his cheerful fire, and bless 

At heart the shelter of his humble roof. 

The young spring, with her handful of wild flowers, 

Returned once more, and one fair blossom left — 

Her only gift — ^upon the lady^s grave : 

It was a daisy ; and my heart grew full 

When I beheld it there ; it seemed, methought. 

So like the innocence of that pure heart 

That lay beneath. 

ROLAND. 

Ah ! little dost thou know 
What wounds thy words are opening in my heart. 

SEXTON. 

Yon simple headstone, that the moonlight rests 
Upon so tranquilly, marks where she lies. 
The sun and rain of many a passing year 
Have clothed that lonely spot with living green ; 
Yet may you still perceive three narrow mounds 
Placed side by side. They are three graves. In one 
Her brother lies, and in the other sleeps 
Her father; she rests quietly between them. 
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As if still conscious of the guardianship 

Of those her gentle heart once loved so well. 

ROLAND. 

There was a youth she also loved ; and he, 

Alas ! requited her fond, trusting heart, 

By breaking it. Then would he willingly 

Have died himself; but God heard not the prayer 

His spirit in the madness of despair 

Sent, like a rushing whirlwind, up to heaven. 

SEXTON. 

I oft have heard him spoken of; for fame 
Has trumpeted the triumphs of his mind 
So loudly through the land, that even here 
Are heard, at times, the echoes of the blast. 
He must be happy now, methinks. 

ROLAND. 

Can fame 
Give happiness ? Alas ! when most deserved. 
It rarely comes till the desire for it 
Is passed. The world is slow to recognise 
Its prophets, who bequeath to it, at times. 
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Truths that rebuke its vanities. Such truths, 
However, in themselves possess a power 
That neither hate, neglect, contempt, nor all 
The marshalled forces earth contains, can quell; 
But which, like those tremendous agencies 
That to the visible give law and form. 
Require but time to make this human world 
Their symbol and enduring monument. 
But leave me now alone, good friend; — ^the dead, 
And not the living, claim my thoughts to night. 
Oh, that my soul could borrow from the night 
Unending sleep ! Oh, that the grave could lend 
Its stillness to my heart ! For I, alas ! 
Am like a desert waste on which the wind 
Whirls up the shifting sands, till heaven is lost 
In darkness. Oh, my sweet — ^my gentle Rose ! 
Can it be well for me to live, and walk 
Beneath the sunny cope of heaven, whilst thou, — 
So young, so innocent, so beautiful, — 
Art dungeoned in the cold, dark, rotting earth ? 
Thou wert the sweet embodiment of love ; 
Thy heart the echo of the joy that shouts 
Unceasingly from earth, and sea, and sky. 
The winds were thy companions, both at morn. 
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AVhen with a song they greet the rising sun, 

And when they gently sigh themselves away 

Along the avenues of solemn woods 

At eve ; and not a wild-flower hangs its bells 

Or opes its upturned eye on sunny bank. 

Or marge of wood-rill, singing in the shade. 

But was an ever-new delight to thee, 

A symbol of the purer loveliness 

Within thyself. No more young Innocence 

Will borrow from the primrose, eyes to gaze 

At thee, nor from the daisy^s snowy crest 

Will sweet Simplicity smile at thy coming. 

The fair humanities that dwell in all 

The flowers are still the same, but thou, alas ! 

Their fairest prototype, art gone for ever. 

I look above, — the stars are shining there ! — 
And there, O Death ! thy gloomy empire ends. 
Star telleth unto star the same bright truth 
That filPd the infinite ere the glad earth 
Fresh from the hands of God, went singing on 
Its skyey path. Oh, weep no more, ye flowers ! 
And, ye sad winds ! your mourning cease ; for she, 
Who loved you has her place among the stars. 
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And shines for ever in the holy heavens^l 
Where neither time, nor change will ever dim 
Her stainless ray. She is not dead, but gone 
To that serene abode where dwell the wise 
And good of all recorded time ; where truth 
And love, and poesy have reared their thrones, 
And where whatever is too pure for earth 
Shines in immortal loveliness. Oh, cease 
Your wild complainings, ye lone streams ! for she 
Who listened to you once, has treasured up 
Your melodies in heaven. And thou, my heart ! 
Rejoice ; for thou hast now a kindred heart 
That woos thee upwards to the throne of God. 

The young, the beautiful, the pure of soul 

For us are sacrificed ; and few are they 

Who have not one beyond the grave whose love 

Had been too fair a blossom for the earth. 

And yet, my brothers, need we mourn for such ? 

Their voices pass away to be for us 

As melodies among the stars of heaven. 

Their bright, pure, melting eyes are dimm'd by death 

That we may see them in the far-away 
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Gemming the dim unknown. And thus our hearts. 
Are taught to mounts thus wedded to the skies. 
Oh, blest is he whose sorrows thus become 
Ascending steps to heaven ! 



THE END. 
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